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HOW I GET AROUND AT SIXTY AND TAKE NOTES. 
(No. 2.) 


April 4, ’81.—SomeE might think the following notes out of 
keeping with the weather this season. On the contrary, (I 
suggest), just as you want red and orange in your present 
room - trimmings, and reserve pale-blue and green till 
August, my summer reminiscences may well come in for 
latter winter reading. If they could only prove as glowing 
to you, Reader dear, as the experience itself was to me! 
Doubtless the fact of invalidism will crop out, (I call myself 
a half-Paralytic these days, and reverently bless the Lord it 
is no worse,) between some of the lines—but I get my share 
of fun and healthy hours—and try to indicate them here. 
(The trick is, I find, to tone your wants and tastes low 
down enough, and make much of negatives, and of mere 
daylight and the skies. ) 

Frequent portions of the last four years, especially sum- 
mers, I have spent at a secluded haunt of mine down in 
Camden County, New Jersey—Timber Creek, quite a little 
river, (it enters from the great Delaware, twelve or fourteen 
miles away,) with its primitive solitudes, its flowing, fresh, 
winding stream, its recluse and woody banks, its cool, sweet 
feeding-springs, and all the charms that, in genial seasons, 
the birds, grass, wild flowers, nooks, rabbits and squirrels, 
old oaks, walnut trees, etc., can bring. Domiciled at the 
farm of my friends, the Staffords, near by, I lived along this 
creek and its adjacent fields and lanes. And it is to my 
experiences and my outdoor life here that J, perhaps, owe 
partial recovery (a sort of second wind, or semi-renewal of 
the lease of life) from my prostration of 1873-’76. 

But let me proceed to the jottings, taking them as they 
come, from the heap, without particular selection. There is 
no consecutiveness in dates. ‘They run any time within the 
last three pr four years. Each was pencilled in the open 
air, and at the time and place. 

BY THE POND. 

Aug : 22, ’77.—As I leisurely write this, (with a French 
water-pen, dipping every two or three minutes in the brook, ) 
and pause and look around from time to time, nothing could 
be more secluded, or naturally free, cool, luxuriant, than the 
scene I am in the midstof. Not a human being, and hardly 
the evidence of one, in sight. After my semi-daily bath, I 
sit here for a bit, the brook musically brawling, to the chro- 
matic tones of a fretful cat-bird somewhere off in the bushes. 

On my walk hither two hours since, through fields and the 
old lane, I stopt to view, now the sky, now the mile-off 
woods on the hill, and now the apple-orchards. What a 
contrast from New York’s or Philadelphia’s streets !_ Every- 
where great patches of dingy-blossom’d horse-mint wafting 
a spicy odor through the air, (especially evenings.) Every- 
where the flowering boneset, and the rose-bloom of the wild 
bean. 

Distant sounds.—The axe of the wood-cutter, the meas- 
ured thud of a single threshing-flail, the crowing of chanti- 
cleer in the barn-yard, (with invariable responses from other 
barn-yards, ) and the lowing of cattle, contribute the sounds. 
And now that swinging whirr most seasonable—two locusts, 
one quite near, with proud, brassy, cymbaline, continued, 
undulating song—the other just audible, far off, as if 
answering him. (The katy-did and locust now o’nights 
instead of as three months. ago the hylas, the bull-frog of the 
marsh, and the early tree-toad.) 

The wind.—But most of all, or far or near, the wind— 
through the high tree-tops, or through low bushes, laving 


one’s face and hands so gently, this balmy-bright noon, the 
coolest for a long time, (Sept. 2)—I will not call it 
sighing, for to me it is always a firm, sane, cheery expres- 
sion ; though a monotone, giving many varieties, or swift 
or slow, or dense or delicate. The wind in the patch of 
pine woods off there—how curious, how sibilant. Or 
at sea, I can imagine it this moment, tossing the waves, 
with spirts of foam flying far, and the free whistle, and 
the scent of the salt—and that vast paradox somehow with all 
its action and restlessness conveying a sense of eternal rest. 

Brook-babbling.—Out of the bank rapidly emerges a little 
volume of water as thick as my ankle—cool and clear, and 
no sweeter-tasting have I ever met. I love to rest in the 
shade of the willows close by this glossy rattler. as it runs 
along its bed over pebbles, with a couple of little falls, on 
its way to the big creek. By the soft-turbulent fount I stay 
long, abandoning myself dreamily to the liquid music, 
many a happy, negative half-hour. 

Other adjuncts.—But the sun and moon, here and these 
times! As never more wonderful by day, the gorgeous orb 
imperial, so vast, so ardently, lovingly hot—so never a 
more glorious moon of nights, especially the last three or 
four. ‘The great planets too—Mars never before so flaming 
bright, so flashing-large with slight yellow tinge, (the astro- 
nomers say—is it true ?—nearer to us than any time the past 
century)—and well up, lord Jupiter, (a little while since 
close by the moon)—and in the west, after the sun sinks, 
voluptuous Venus, now languid and shorn of her beams, as 
if from some divine excess. 

CONVALESCENT HOURS. 

Sunday, Aug: 27, ’°77.—Another day quite free from 
marked prostration and pain. It seems indeed as if peace 
and nutriment from heaven subtly filter into me as I slowly 
hobble down these country lanes and across fields, in the 
good air—as I sit here in solitude with Nature—open, 
voiceless, mystic, far-removed, yet palpable, eloquent 
Nature. I merge myself in the scene, in the perfect day. 
Hovering over the clear brook-water, how I am soothed by 
its soft gurgle in one place, and the hoarser murmurs of its 
three-foot fall in another! Come ye disconsolate, in whom 
any latent eligibility is left-—come get the sure virtues of 
creek-shore, and wood and field. Two months (July and 
August) have I absorbed them, and they already make a 
new man of me. Every day, seclusion—every day at least 
two or three hours of freedom, bathing, no talk, no bonds, 
no dress, no books, no manners. 

Sept: 5, '77.—1 write this, 11 a.M., sheltered under a 
dense oak by the bank, where I have taken refuge from a 
sudden rain. I came down here, (we had sulky drizzles all 
the morning, but an hour ago a lull,) for a daily and simple 
exercise I am fond of—to pull on that young hickory sapling 
out there—to sway and yield to its tough-limber upright 
stem, thick as my wrist—haply to get into my old sinews 
some of its elastic fibre and clear sap. I stand on the turf 
and take these health-pulls moderately, and at intervals, for 
nearly an hour, inhaling great draughts of fresh air. Wan- 
dering by the creek, I have three or four naturally favorable 
spots where I rest—besides a chair I lug with me and use 
for more deliberate occasions. At other spots convenient 
(since I am on the details of my convalescence) I have 
selected, besides the hickory just named, strong and limber 
boughs of beech, or holly, in easy-reaching distance, for 
my natural gymnasia, for arms, chest, trunk-muscles. I 
can almost feel the sap and sinew rising through me, like 
mercury to heat. I hold on to boughs or slender trees 
caressingly there in the sun and shade, wrestle with their 
innocent stalwartness,—and now the virtue thereof passes 
from them into me. (Or may-be we interchange—may-be 
the trees are more aware of it all than I ever thought.) 
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But now pleasantly imprisoned here under the big oak— 
the rain dripping and the sky covered with leaden clouds— 
nothing but the pond on one side, and the other a spread of 
grass, spotted with the milky blossoms of the wild carrot— 
the sound of an axe wielded at some distant wood-pile—yet 
in this dull scene, (as most folks would call it,) why am I 
so (almost) happy here and alone? Why would any intru- 
sion even from people I like, spoil the charm? But am I 
alone? Perhaps there comes a time—perhaps it has come 
to me—when one feels through his whole being, and pro- 
nouncedly the emotional part, that identity between himself 
subjectively and Nature objectively which Schelling and 
Fichte are so fond of pressing. How it is I know not, but 
I often realize a Presence here—though nor humanity nor 
its voice, hardly its sign at all, is here. In clear moods I 
am certain of it, and neither chemistry nor reasoning nor 
esthetics, will give the least explanation. All the past two 
summers it has been strengthening and nourishing my sick 
body and soul, as never before. Thanks, invisible Physi- 
cian, for thy silent delicious medicines, thy day and night, 
thy waters and thy airs, the banks, the grass, the trees, and 
e’en the weeds ! 

A quintette.—While I have been kept by the rain under 
the shelter of my great oak, (perfectly dry and comfortable, 
to the rattle of the drops all around) I have pencilled off 
the mood of the hour in a little quintette,“which I will give 

ou : 
At vacancy with Nature, 
Acceptive and at ease, 
Distilling the present hour, 
What’ er, where’ er it ts, 
& over the past, oblivion. 

Can you get hold of it Reader dear? and how do you 
like it anyhow ? 

WALT WHITMAN. 





A MEETING WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 


PERSONAL reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle are now in 
order ; but the tide of human thought sweeps by so rapidly 
that what one has to say should be said at once, lest the de- 
sire to hear concerning him should be effaced by a fresh 
curiosity before the tale is told. My own recollections of 
this illustrious man are limited to the two occasions on which 
I saw him. These were very remote from the present time, 
and within a few days of each other. I must begin by stating 
that Mr. Carlyle had been much impressed with the story of 
Laura Bridgman, as related in Charles Dickens’ ‘‘ American 
Notes,’’ The-great satirist and historian had felt impelled, 
as the simplest of us might feel, to address to Laura’s in- 
structor a letter expressing hearty admiration for his work, 
and a corresponding interest in its subject. Not long after 
this time (in 1843), I was with Dr. Howe in London, which 
was the first resting-place in our wedding journey. I cannot 
remember whether we had brought a letter for Mr. Carlyle or 
not. Be that as it may, he called at our lodgings one day, 
and conversed for some time with my husband. I can only 
remember so much of the conversation as related to Laura 
Bridgman. Carlyle repeated, with laughter, Laura’s ques- 
tion whether ‘‘ horses sit up late ?’’ of which he had spoken 
in a letter written to Dr. Howe. He deplored the tendency 
of society to turn every interesting or meritorious person 
into a ‘‘lion.’’ He wished that Laura might be protected 
from this experience, and seemed to think that Grace Dar- 
ling, the heroine of a brave adventure of that time, had been 
killed by the pursuit of a curious public. 

Mr. Carlyle proposed that we should take tea at his house 
a few evenings later. The invitation included a younger 
sister who was travelling with us, and Horace Mann, of 


wide educational and reformatory reputation at that time ; 
later, a member of Congress, and, lastly, remembered as 
the first president of Antioch College. On the evening ap- 
pointed, we drove to the house in Cheyne Row, which was 
very remote from the part of London in which we were stay- 
ing. Dr. Howe was unable to go with us, being for the time 
invalided by a severe headache. By a curious coincidence, 
Mrs. Carlyle happened to be disabled in the same way, and 
we did not see her. Our host received us with a certain 
rough hospitality, and entertained us with a somewhat ram- 
bling conversation until tea was announced. The tea-table 
was very simple in its appointments. I remember among 
these two small glass saucers containing preserves of some 
sort, which Carlyle offered to us, saying, ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can eat these ; I never eat ¢hae things myself.’’ His chief 
demand was, indeed, upon the teapot. The tea was very 
strong, and mostly or wholly green. Mr. Carlyle drank four 
cups of this, and under its stimulating influence began to 
pour forth a stream of brilliant and varied talk. The fire 
of his eye was remarkable, and to it corresponded a certain 
glow on his cheek, which seemed a brightness rather than a 
color. His hair was dark, nearly black, I think. It hung 
loosely, but with no affectation of carelessness. 

Of his conversation I remember, first of all, that it struck 
me as being wonderfully like his writing. So exact a cor- 
respondence between the man on paper and the man in 
person I had not expected tosee. Our topics were furnished 
in some measure by mutual acquaintances. Charles Sum- 
ner’s recent success in English society was spoken of. 
Carlyle thought him a rather dull man, but said that he had 
known how to adapt himself to his surroundings, and had 
offended no one’s feelings or prejudices. Mr. Sumner had 
not then shown either his varied powers and accomplish- 
ments, or the uncompromising opposition which he was 
capable of instituting and maintaining. One of us men- 
tioned Basil Montague, a man chiefly remembered now for 
his devotion to the memory of Lord Bacon, whose works he 
laboriously edited and commented upon. ‘‘ Ah! Basil’sa 
poor creature,’’ said Carlyle; speaking afterward of Mrs. 
Montague as ‘‘a majestic sort of woman, quaint and impos- 
ing in her attire, and with something of the appearance of a 
lady abbess,’’ which description corresponded very well with 
her appearance. The Scottish Church being spoken of, 
Horace Mann alluded with approbation to its then recent 
disestablishment. In this view Carlyle did not agree. 
‘* The auld kirk of Scotland,’’ he said, with evident feeling 
—‘‘to think that a man like Jamie Graham should be 
able to overthrow it with a whisk of his pen.’’ This tea- 
table talk may have lasted a couple of hours, ending with 
friendly leave-taking. As we drove homeward, Horace 
Mann exclaimed that he did not feel as if he had seen the 
real Thomas Carlyle at all. A man of his recognized merit 
and importance might naturally have felt disappointed at 
Carlyle’s utter want of interest as to anything which he him- 
self might have had to communicate. There was no reci- 
procity of intercourse in that one interview, which was all 
that either of us ever had. I did notshare Mr. Mann’s dis- 
appointment. I had now heard the characteristic talk of 
this great writer, and in hearing him had learned that his 
puzzling and extraordinary style was neither studied nor 
affected, but simply his Scotch speech put on paper, cloth- 
ing most graphically the brilliant working of his very origi- 
nal mind. I felt that it was inimitable, and not to be imi- 
tated. I had not expected the great man to take note of 
me. Nor did he, that I ever knew of. 

In subsequent visits to London neither Dr. Howe nor I 
ever felt inclined to claim any renewal of his acquaintance. 
I think that he had begun to utter himself in Latter-Day 
pamphlets before our second visit, in 1850, and had plainly 
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told the American world how distasteful it was to him, and 
how little he desired to give it the chance of a better 
acquaintance. Perhaps I took a little pride in thinking that 
one at least of the nine million bores would never bore him 
again. Yet, being again in London in 1876, I sent him, 
without note or comment, a copy of a brief memoir of Dr. 
Howe which I had just published, and received in return a 
very pleasant letter of acceptance, written by his secretary, 
but conveying Mr. Carlyle’s personal thanks for the book. 
To me this recollection of Thomas Carlyle seems just better 
than nothing, and I cannot but wish that I had seen him 
again and again, as I might perhaps have done had I been 
less scrupulous of wasting his valuable time, and less re- 
pelled by the ‘‘ thorny talk’’ which, published to the world, 
seemed to cut off shy and sensitive people from the real 
beauty of his genius and character. 
Jutia Warp Howe. 








LITERATURE 








Henry George on Ireland.* 


ENGLAND is being flooded with treatises bearing upon the 
Irish Question, but in all the current literature there is nothing 
like the pamphlet just published by Mr. Henry George. Un- 
ham an by the bonds of social prejudice which confine the best 
English and Irish writers, and luckily removed from the religious 
and national bias which makes them, in spite of themselves, 
unjust to their brothers across the Irish Channel, or in their own 
island, he is free to go to the root of the matter according to the 
measure of his light. What that light is must be judged from 
‘* Progress and Poverty,’’ a book which sprang from a pamphlet 
published in San Francisco in 1871, called ‘Our Land and Land 
Policy,’’ and now in its fourth American edition with translations 
into German and French, and encomiums from the most thought- 
ful journals of England, France, Germany, and the United States. 
His pamphlet rests on conclusions worked out in this book. Mr. 
George has had the radical advantage of being in some sort a 
practical observer of social economies in a part of the world where 
crude experiments have been tried; the furthest Western edge 
of civilization shows such rapidity of action and interaction of 
social forces that a small part of one man’s life sees the begin- 
ning, bloom, vitiation, and decay of institutions. California has 
only Jately put a climax to her extraordinary career by the enact- 
ment of a constitution of which the primary effect has been to 
send the owners of wealth out of the State with a fixed determi- 
nation to employ their capital elsewhere. How long ago was it 
that Upper California was practically in the condition that Lower 
California is in at present? It has taken thirty years only to 
bring about these changes. California, then, and the rest of the 
United States west of the Mississippi, have been to the man 
who could reason on the facts a field of practical study which 
contains a somewhat different atmosphere from the cabinet of 
the professor of political economy. Mr. George was the man and 
his deeply interesting, his exceedingly able and glowing book, 
‘* Progress and Poverty,’’ was the result. Seldom do so many 
favorable traits meet in one writer. To a practical knowledge of 
the evils at whose heart he aims his well-poised shafts he adds the 
logic of a metaphysician and the eloquence of an orator. Yet the 
last is never more than an ornament of the former ; his style is 
not used to carry away the reader at the expense of truth. In 
‘* Progress and Poverty’ Mr. George had already adverted to the 
canker at the root of the government of Ireland, but it was not 
the place to enter minutely into the matter, and he contented him- 
self with citing Ireland as one of many examples of the widespread 
misery occasioned by unjust laws in the social fabric. He could 
only wax eloquent for a few pages over the rapacity of the land- 
lord. To those who failed to carry out the analogy in all particu- 
lars and apply it to Ireland, it may have seemed that he was one 
of the many rhetorical persons who are spurred into denunciations 
by the knowledge of the misery, without being able to explain dis- 
tinctly where the blame should rest. Speaking of Ireland and 





* The Irish Land Question. By Henry George. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

* Progress and Poverty. An inquiry into the cause of Industrial Depressions, and 
of Increase of Want with Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. By Henry George. 
‘New York: D. Appleton & Co, Fourth Edition. 


drawing a parallel between her sufferings and the confusion, 
tyranny and starvation existing in China and British India, he ex- 
claims : 


‘* How could there fail to be pauperism in a country where rack- 
rents wrested from the cultivator of the soil all the produce of his 
labor, except just enough to maintain life in good seasons; where 
tenure at will forbade improvements and removed incentive to any 
but the most wasteful and poverty-stricken culture ; where the tenant 
dared not accumulate capital, even if he could get it, for fear the land- 
lord would demand it in rent ; where, in fact, he was an abject slave, 
who, at the nod of a human being like himself, might at any time be 
driven from his miserable mud cabin, a houseless, homeless, starving 
wanderer, forbidden even to pluck the spontaneous fruits of the earth, 
or to trap a wild hare to satisfy his hunger? No matter how sparse 
the population, no matter what the natural resources, are not pauper- 
ism and starvation necessary consequences in a land where the pro- 
ducers of wealth are compelled to work under conditions which de- 
prive them of hope, of self-respect, of energy, of thrift; where ab- 
sentee landlords drain away without return at least a fourth of the net 
produce of the soil, and when, besides them, a starving industry must 
support resident landlords, with their horses and hounds, agents, job- 
bers, middlemen, and bailiffs, an alien State Church to insult religious 
prejudices, and an army of policemen and soldiers to overawe and 
hunt down any opposition to the iniquitous system? Is it not impiet 
far worse than atheism, to charge upon natural laws misery so caused ?’’ 


Persons who read ‘‘ Progress and Poverty’’ might well be ex- 
cused if they passed by this outburst, considering into how many 
other fields Mr. George Jed them. But now that the Irish has 
become the burning question and to quiet it Mr. Gladstone has 
had to strain the authority of the government to a dangerous de- 
gree, his treatise on the real meaning of the upheaval and the 
remedy for the ills of that misgoverned land is come in the nick 
of time. The arbitrary action of the Gladstone government has 
allowed all parties a breathing spell, during which the situation 
can be thoroughly reviewed. ‘Those who have looked into his 
former book can have some idea that Mr. George will not shrink 
from plain speech, no matter what should be the interest at stake. 
That book was received with all sorts of comments, ranging from 
attacks on the part of subsidized newspapers of San Francisco to 
the warmest praise on the part of thinking writers in the English 
and German reviews ; but Mr. George has‘ found little or nothing 
to change in it between the successive editions. His standpoint as 
regards Irish wrongs is the same; but he substitutes reasoning 
for mere outbursts of indignation. In respect to Irish landlords, 
he makes the important admission that the latter often do not exact 
all they can, owing either to sentiment, or the force of Jocal customs. 
What he chiefly seems to fear is that the Irish Land League will 
advocate half-measures which will soon leave the country as hope- 
less as before ; he wants them to look at the matter from an in- 
ternational point of view, and while combatting for their own 
cause, remember that it is the cause of the whole world. For in 
** Progress and Poverty’’ he tried to show that, since the whole 
industrial pyramid rests upon land, any monopoly of land by 
which rents of farms, etc. can be forced up, will inevitably throw 
the whole social organism into convulsion, unti] rents fall again 
sufficiently to make labor pay. Now, Ireland is of course particu- 
larly afflicted with land-monopoly, and by carefully considerep 
stages Mr. George arrives at the certainty that it is this monopoly 


of land which vitiates society, from the miseries, robberies and . 


murders of a sta: ving peasantry up to the luxury and indifference 
of a privileged landlord class. It may be necessary to state at 
once, however, that this author is not a Nihilist, or a communist 
of the Parisian type, or anything dangerous, but he is simply a 
practical reasoner upon the facts as seen to-day in all coun- 
tries, who wants to persuade and convince, not to disturb people. 
He sees that affairs in Ireland shape themselves for the first appli- 
cation of his theory. He maintains that we will not be free from 
financial crises, from tramps, railway strikes, and criminal classes, 
until the private ownership of land is abolished. It is easy, he 
holds, to sweep away the existing state of things by taxing the 
land up to its full value. ‘‘ Do that, and without any talk about 
dispossessing landlords, without any use of the ugly word ‘ confis- 
cation,’ without any infringement of the just rights of property, 
the land would become virtually the people’s, while the Jandlords 
would be left the absolute and unqualified possessors of —their 
deeds of title and conveyance !’’ It is by taxing land i to its full 
rental value, which would result in taking possession of it, and by 
letting it out for farming or other use to the highest bidder, that 
Mr. George: believes the salvation of society can be secured, A 
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bombshell in a camp could not be more unpleasant than such a 
proposition as this to the owners of land in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. And doubtless it will be found that Parnell and other patri- 
ots are quite willing to play the obstructionist in Parliament and 
the martyr in Irish prisons, but will regard with horror a plan 
which divests them of their Jand for the benefit of the nation. 
They need not fear that Mr. George’s proposition is likely to be 
carried into effect. And yet, when Mr. George claims that he is 
a conservative, it is true. He follows Herbert Spencer beyond the 
feudal ages into the time of village communes, when the whole vil- 
lage owned the district in common and distributed different acres 
to different farmers every year. But Mr. George recognizes the 
complexity of modern life and does not propose an absolute return 
to the communal tenure of land ; rather is it a centralized communal 
tenure, the nation being the universal landlord. And who shall say 
that he is wrong, notwithstanding the enormous power of vested 
interest which will oppose such a movement? Is it not logical as 
well as just that land not under cultivation, for instance, should be 


thrown open at nominal rent to the man who will work it? There’ 


being only just so much land for all of us, have I any right to let it 
lie untilled, when it may keep from starvation a number of my 
fellowbeings? This is the question that rises in any fair-minded 
person who reads the nd arguiments of Mr. Henry George. 

It may well be asked, however, whether Mr. George has rea- 
lized the full working of his scheme, supposing the necessary laws 
were enacted and his theory brought into effect. Would not the 
building of great editices cease when there was no absolute owner- 
ship in Jand, but at the best long leases? What would become 
of the family centre, the homestead? What would be the effect 
upon financial loans that now aid commerce through a network of 
different channels and rest upon the absolute private ownership of 
land? Mr. George has not entered into these questions ; he seems 
too sure of himself to dread them. Through the land tax he sees 
Jabor and capital freed from the fetters that certainly oppress them 
now, all other taxes being remitted ; he sees an enormous produc- 
tion of wealth, just distribution drying up the springs of want and 
misery and society elevated from its lowest stratum. (This last is 
the great American idea). It is quite beyond the ability of the re 
viewer to decide questions so intricate ; but they are presented for 
what they are worth, and the hope expressed that Mr. George 
will not rest here, but expose the further workings of his ‘* rever- 
sionary communal ”’ theory, supposing it actually in contact with 
the ramified interests of modern society. 





A New Life of Dryden.* 


MR. SAINTSBURY has had a somewhat difficult task to perform, 
and, all things considered, he has performed it well. The diffi- 
culty lay in the lack of information concerning the personal facts of 
Dryden's life. No other modern poet who was so well known by 
his contemporaries has been so little known to posterity. The 
reason is not far to seek. Except as a writer, Dryden did nothing 
noteworthy, His birth, his marriage, his changes of residence, 
his death, were like the births, the marriages, the changes of resi- 
dence, the deaths of millions before and after him. He was little 
of a sportsman, less of a politician, and nothing of a traveller. 
His youth was spent in study, his age in Will’s coffee-house. He 
was fond of fishing, it is said, and addicted to the use of snuff ; 
but for malt liquors he cared little till, in his declining years, Addi- 
son induced him to have recourse to them. ‘* His ‘ down look,’ 
his plumpness, his fresh color are points in which tradition is 
pretty well supported by the portraits which exist, and by such 
evidence as can be extracted from the libels against him.’’ But 
“it is astonishing, when one comes to examine the matter, how 
vague and shadowy our personal knowledge of Dryden is.’ The 
trouble is not merely that our impressions are vague and shadowy, 
but that on certain points where they happen to be clearly defined 
they are probably incorrect. So bitter a satirist as the author of 

Absalom and Achitophel "’ could not fail to win a host of ene- 
mies ; and as later writers have echoed their calumnies, later 
readers have accepted them as true. On the side of Dryden’s de- 
tractors, Macaulay, possibly as a Whig, saw fit to enlist his brill- 
lant powers ; but among his champions have been such heavy 
hitters as Dr. Johnson and Sir Walter Scott. To the support of 
these Tories comes Mr. Saintsbury. He not only discredits the 
light morality of Lady Elizabeth Howard, whom Dryden made his 





* Dryden. ByG.Saintsbury. (English . i 
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wife, but he attributes to Dryden himself no vices which were not 
shared by nine tenths of his contemporaries who succeeded in es- 
caping calumny. He pictures the poet as a man of strong head, 
stout heart, and infinite capacity for literary work ; a lover of good 
cheer, but not a roysterer ; a gentle friend, a kind father, a duti- 
ful if not a doting husband. He had the merits and the defects 
of his time ; ‘‘ but the defects were, after all, in a mild and by no 
means virulent form.”’ 

John Dryden was born on the 9th of August, 1631, at the Vicar- 
age of Aldwinkle All Saints, between Thrapston and Oundle, 
Northamptonshire. His family was one of some eminence in the 
county, and had been honored with a baronetcy ; but the poet be- 
longed to a junior branch, and there is no positive evidence that 
he ever even visited the family seat. All his youthful associations 
lie in the valley of the Nene. Elsewhere than here and in Lon- 
don he never lived. It is known that he was a king’s scholar, but 
it is not known just when he entered at Westminster School. He 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in his twentieth year ; 
‘was discommonsed and gated for a fortnight for disobedience 
and contumacy’’ two years later; took his degree in 1654, 
and though he won no fellowship, continued for several years to 
reside at the university. In after life, it seems, he conceived a 
greater affection for Oxford than he had ever felt for Cambridge, 
“his mother university.’’ His literary career began while he 
was yet at Westminster, and his name is stil] legible in a vol- 
ume of memorial verse to which Denham and Waller, who were 
then already famous, likewise contributed. Mr. Saintsbury finds 
more to praise in Dryden’s earlier poetical flights than did the writer 
of an article in a comparatively recent number of the Quarterly 
Review, with whom he crosses pens ; and he has much to say of 
the poet’s ability as a writer of comedies, ranking him, however, 
below Shakspeare. Jonson, Fletcher, Etherege, Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanburgh, Sheridan, ‘‘ and a few others.’’ He favorably 
criticises his satirical and didactic poems, which deserve all the 
praise that has been given them ; commends his translations from 
the Latin classics, and calls the world to admire his graceful ver- 
sions of the tales of Chaucer and Boccaccio. When his varied ac- 
complishments are considered—his skill no less as a writer of vig- 
orous prose criticism than as a = of high and strong imagina- 
tion—‘‘ he must be pronounced,’’ Mr. Saintsbury maintains, 
‘* the greatest craftsman in English letters.’’ Who shall question 
the soundness of this judgment, or claim for a greater poet the 
distinction which this title would confer? Incidentally his biogra- 
pher offers two good suggestions : one, a collection of the best 
regular and irregular odes in the ee ; the other, an essay on 
the use of the Alexandrine in English poetry. 


The Tsar’s Window.* 


IT is an interesting experience to peep, occasionally, into a 
feminine brain. We do not mean one of the hybrid kind which 
has become abnormally convoluted by attention to Greek and higher 
mathematics, but one of the adorably foolish brains which, under 
the guise of an assumed strong-mindedness, hides the coquettish 
instincts, the thirst for admiration, the inverted logic and all the 
other traditionally feminine characteristics for which, until Spen- 
cer wrote his ‘‘ Sociology,’’ Eve was generally held a 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, it will be remembered, has proved beyond a 
doubt that this latter type of woman is the fittest to survive, and 
we believe that the male species on both sides of the Atlantic will 
easily be persuaded (though on less scientific grounds) to-endorse 
his opinion. Judged, then, by Spencer’s lofty philosophical stand- 
ard, we should say that the author of ‘‘ The Tsar’s Window,”’ 

rovided it is her own character she has described in her heroine, 

as an excellent chance of survival. The story from the first page 
to the last impresses one as an autobiography, though one in which 
fact and fancy are pleasantly interwoven. It is written in the form 
of a journal, which is filled with endless descriptions of court balls 
court christenings, imperial weddings, Russian sports, etc., etc. 
We should have been disappointed if the author had not proved as 
great a snob as the majority of her sex, when they get a glimpse 
of the theatrical pomp and circumstance of royalty ; and when 
we read the well-meant warnings against those terrible Nihilists 
(who undoubtedly are as terrible as Miss Dorris describes them) 
we smile at the thought of the profound air with which, doubtless, 
the fair author wrote those extremely superficial pages. The fact 
is, the anonymous lady who is responsible for ** The Tsar’s Win- 
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dow’’ possesses in an eminent degree a genius for superficial pro- 
fundity. She sees the outside of things, and describes it with a fair 
amount of vivacity ; but she nowhere succeeds in penetrating an 
inch below the surface. The slender love-plot which supplies the 
cord upon which al] these disconnected beads of description are 
strung, is of the hoary and venerable kind which, though it was 
invented in the childhood of the race, has yet, if rightly handled, a 
charming air of novelty. We are not informed whether Eve dis- 
liked Adam before she fell in love with him, but we think there is 
a strong inference that she did. If so, it would account, in a 
plausible manner, for the easy convertibility of dislike into the op- 
posite emotion in the feminine bosom—that is, where the object 
of hostility isa man. It would account, too, by a sort of one- 
sided ancestral transmission, for the singular phenomenon that in 


“ about seventy per cent of the novels written by women (those of 


George Eliot excepted) the heroine commences by disliking the hero. 
Thus, in ‘‘ The Tsar’s Window,” it is Miss Romilly’s apparent 
contempt for Count Piloff which arouses in him a determination to 
gain her respect and if possible, her love. The character drawing 
in the book is rather feeble and indirect, and yet a reader with a 
constructive imagination will have a very vivid idea of the principal 
dramatis persone before he dismisses them. Tom, the oppres- 
sively humorous husband, is of the type which William Black 
made popular in ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton’’ and 
which the author of ‘‘ One Summer’”’ transported, in a somewhat 
enfeebled state, across the Atlantic. He has since become ubi- 
quitous and a trifle wearisome, We have not in real life found the 
typical American husband to be a boisterous joker, and we have 
been at a loss to account for the prevalence of the latter variety in 
fiction. The type, however, varies so greatly with the locality that 
generalizations are doubly unsafe. The wife, Grace, is so 
thoroughly conventional and her features (as reflected in the book) 
are so rudimentary that we can hardly be expected to form any 
opinion of her, whether good or bad. The Russian characters, 
with the exception of George Piloff, are shadowy ; although their 
talk is animated, natural, and entertaining. In fact, conversation 
appears to be the author’s strong point. So long as the present 
somewhat morbid interest in the murdered Czar continues, this 
book, despite its ephemeral character, will command the attention 
of many readers. 





Benedict’s Life of Weber.* 


IT is somewhat singular that Sir Julius Benedict, in his fascinat- 
ing monograph on his great master, Carl Maria von Weber, 
should withhold a thorough if brief analysis of Weber’s music and 
his qualities as a composer. He is graphic, gossipy, appreciative, 
everything, in fact, but analytical; and he is chary of musical 
views and opinions, which, coming from a distinguished mu- 
sician who had studied with Weber and enjoyed his intimate 
friendship, would have a special value. In a general way he lets 
us know that Weber’s genius was intensely German, and restive 
under foreign influences at a time when Italians and their school 
still had a strong though relaxing hold on the taste and musical 
patronage of the fatherland. He speaks in a general way of the 
dreamy quality and Oriental coloring of Weber’s music, and of his 
sympathy with the sprites and hobgoblins of the forest ; in fact, 
the composer’s wa/dfantasie led him often into the solitudes of 
neighboring groves when in quest of musical expression. He had 
a wonderful memory, and always had his thoughts arranged and 
practically complete in his head, like Victor Hugo, before he 
undertook to write them out. Some of his most delightful short 
pieces and patriotic songs were composed while travelling. But 
while at work upon his operas it was his habit to compose parts 
in thought, make a rapid sketch, partly in a sort of musical short- 
hand, and finally, after the opera was completely sketched, set 
about the full score, which was done almost as rapidly as if he 
were copying from memory. Weber was a pianist of remarkable 
skill. While, as a young man, he was the guest of Duke Emil 
August at an out-of-the-way feudal castle, a part of each day was 
spent at the piano, the clever duke dictating sentiments and 
images which Weber as readily expressed in music. Everyone 
who visits the Saxon capital brings away a lasting impression of a 
tall bronze figure, with a strange dreamy expression, fortified in 
character by a oncemenang nose and a high but retreating forehead. 
It is Rietschel’s statue of the evil-starred creator of ‘* Der 





* Weber. By Sir Julius Benedict. (The Great Musicians. Edited by Francis 
Hueffer.) New York: Scribner & Welford, 


Freischiitz,’’ and ‘‘ Oberon.’’ Sir Julius modifies this portrait, 
for he says that Weber was small of stature, lame and ungainly ; 
but he had a great deal of dignity, and his irregular features were 
lighted by marked intelligence and sensibility. There was little 
propriety in placing his statue in Dresden, for though it was the 
only place during his wandering life that he could properly call 
home, intrigue and envy made the life of the Capellmeister any- 
thing but happy. Besides ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,’’ though written for 
the most part in Dresden, was first produced in Berlin, as 
“‘ Euryanthe’’ was in Vienna, and ‘‘ Oberon’ in London. 
Weber’s father, an erratic penniless nobleman of musical tastes 
married at fifty a pretty girl of sixteen, and of this union the 
future composer was born in 1786. Mozart was his father’s 
nephew by marriage, and it was the success of Mozart as a com- 
poser that led the father to put the youthful Carl Maria through a 
course of training for a similar career. In early manhood his 
father died, leaving him a heavy inheritance of debts, and to add 
to his troubles, the young musician at Breslau and in Prague fell 
under the influence of designing women, who tortured his heart 
and emptied his purse. But it was at Prague that he became en- 
gaged to his future excellent wife, Caroline Brandt, a successful 
prima donna. They were married in 1818 in Dresden. Poor 
Weber struggled manfully against Italian rivalry, court intrigues, 
and the envy or lack of appreciation of many prominent German 
musicians, but the public was with him, and firm friends gave 
him encouragement. Goethe treated him with unnecessary rude- 
ness, but Beethoven, in his rough way, with great kindness, 
Saddest of all was the journey to London in 1826, for the purpose 
of producing ‘‘ Oberon,”’ and getting a little money to leave to his 
wife and two young children, for he had been long broken in 
health and knew that his end was near. The rehearsals began in 
March, and April 12th witnessed a great triumph. The work and 
the excitement were too much for his waning strength, however, 
and on the morning of June 5th his London friends found him 
sleeping peacefully, his head resting on his hand, and his features 
wearing a placid expression. 





Poems by John Boyle O’Reilly.* 


THE eight years that have passed since the publication of 
** Songs of the Southern Seas,’’ Mr. O’Reilly’s first collection of 
verse, and the publication of ‘‘ The Statues in the Block,’’ have 
witnessed little or no growth in his poetical powers. His taste, 
which was never certain, has deteriorated, for when he means to 
be strong he is coarse ; and he seems to have cut loose from recog- 
nized standards without proposing anything of his own to take 
their place. He violates the laws of blank verse by breaking out 
into Alexandrines, apparently without volition on his part ; and 
he flounders and tumbles through unwieldy measures, in which 
religion and reason are alike set at defiance. ‘* Merley Mulek, 
the King,’’ and ‘* From the Earth, a Cry,”’ appear to be rhythmical 
productions only because they are cut up into lines of an uneven 
Jength, and because the lines begin with capitals ; otherwise they 
are examples of turgid prose run mad. These pieces, and ‘‘A 
Song for the Soldiers,’’ suggest the manner of Mr. Whitman, 
which Mr. O’Reilly has failed to reproduce successfully, partly 
because it is not natural with him, and partly because his vocabu- 
lary is too weak to uphold it. He groans for power, like Tenny- 
son’s organ ; but it is not given to him. The mofzf of the last- 
named poem is spirited, and had he been content to cut it in any easy 
rhymed measure, or in blank verse, minus Alexandrines, he could 
hardly have failed to add another good narrative poem to Ameri- 
can literature. He has been wiser in his treatment of *‘ A Savage,’’ 
which is at once simple and powerful, and which shows of what he 
is capable when he forgets his rhythmical crotchets. Better than 
this, in a very different way, is, ‘‘ Love’s Secret,’ which evinces a 
pretty talent for the writing of love verse, as does also ‘* Love’s 
Sacrifice,’’ which is charming in conception and execution. Any 
poet might be proud to have written it. Mr. O’Reilly might write 
good epigrams, as this quatrain proves : 

‘* A man will trust another man, and show 
His secret thought and act, as if he must: 
A woman—does she tell her sins? Ah, no! 
She never knew a woman she could trust.” 

There is a dainty conceit in this quatrain, which suggests the poets 
of Charles the second’s time :— 
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*«* You gave me the key of your heart, my love ; 
Then why do you make me knock ?’ 
‘O, that was yesterday, Saints above ! 
And last night I changed the lock.’” 
The general impression that this last collection of Mr. O’Reilly’s 
verse leaves upon the mind is, that he has considerable poetical 
talent which he is seldom able to turn to advantage ; that he is 
over-ambitious in his choice of subjects, and that he is a careless 
and slovenly workman. He has written nothing of late years so 
good as ‘‘ The King of the Vape’”’ and ‘‘ The Dukite Snake,’’ 
which have established his place among the younger singers of 
America, and which are still the best Australian poems in the lan- 
guage. Give us more legends like these, Mr. O’Reilly, 


‘* Set to the music of Australian seas,’’ 





Victor Hugo as a Thinker.* 

VICTOR HUGO is one of the most singular phenomena of the 
nineteenth century, and, though it may be heresy to say so, we 
cannot suppress the conviction that the judgment of posterity con- 
cerning him will be vastly different from that of his contemporaries. 
That he is a man of prodigious and powerful imagination there is 
no denying ; but when he is extolled also as a champion of thought 
and a hero of intellect, it is hard for a cool-headed critic outside of 
France to acquiesce. It requires no very great ingenuity to ac- 
count, on this theory, for his periodic changes of religious and 
political creed ; but to represent his whimsical vacillations between 
the various religious and political factions as an organic intellec- 
tual evolution hetrays a radical misapprehension of a term which is 
the watchword of the age. That a poetic child should be fired 
with enthusiasm for the Emperor in whose service his father was 
gaining fame and glory is certainly not wonderful, and that later, 
when he came under his mother’s influence and saw the external 
splendor of the brilliant court of Louis XVIII., he should share the 
common joy at the return of the ancient historic house of France 
—this is also quite excusable in a poet. But neither this nor the 
bombastic declamations against the Germans, nor the feverishly 
and ridiculously patriotic manifestoes of later years, betray either 
the far-sightedness or the grandeur of thought which characterize 
such a man, for instance, as Goethe. When therefore an abjectly 
adoring disciple such as M. Alfred Barbou claims for his hero 
intellectual greatness, and in fact all kinds of greatness conceiv- 
able, he calls up in the non-Gallic mind a hundred absurdities 
which Victor Hugo has uttered in the course of his long life. A 
few examples may amuse the reader. In 1822, Louis XVIII. be- 
ing king, our poet exclaims : ‘* History is only poetic when viewed 
from the heights of religion and the monarchical idea. Our revo- 
lution of dirt and blood has only left one monument behind it—the 
Montteur—the history of its atrocities.” And, again, at the birth 
of the Count of Chambord, a/zas Henry V.: ‘‘ Oh, rapture! oh, 
triumph ! oh, mystery! Born is the glorious child, the angel whom 
a heaven-ascended martyr’’ (the Duke de Berry !) ‘‘promised to this 
earth! God, who also once was a child, has fulfilled the hope of 
the mother of heroes! Now we need no longer fear the tempest, 
for the guilt which was loaded upon our heads has been atoned for 
by the innocent one !’’ etc. etc. In return for these loyal senti- 
ments the poet received a pension from the king of one thou- 
sand and later of twelve hundred francs. 

M. Barbou is, to judge by appearances, a thorough Parisian 
chauvenist and takes Victor Hugo, even when he is ridiculous, 
au grand sérieux. But instead of describing M. Barbou’s defi- 
ciencies, we prefer to quote a oy > from Victor Hugo’s pre- 
face to his ‘‘ Cromwell,’’ which by the biographer is admiringly 
cited as a specimen of profundity combined with clearness : 

“ Poetry has three ages, each of which corresponds to an epoch of 
society: The ode, the epic, the drama. Primitive times are lyric,”’ 
(which is utterly untrue,)“ ancient times are epic, modern times 
dramatic. The ode sings eternity, the epic consecrates history, the 
drama depicts life. The characteristic of the first poetry is naiveté, 
the characteristic of the second is simplicity, the characteristic of the 
third is truth.” i 

Now what competent student of sociology and literary history 
can read this preface, which is typical of all Victor Hugo’s pre- 
faces, without a contemptuous laugh. But this pseudo-antithetical 
style, which contrasts things between which no contrast exists, 
imposes easily upon superficial minds. Let any one examine criti- 
cally the above statements, and he can hardly fail to discover how 





* Victor Hugo: His Life and Works. (Great Citizens of France.) From the French 
of Alfred Barbou. By Frances A. Shaw. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 


utterly arbitrary they are and how whimsically untrue. And yet, 
after all we have said, we admire Victor Hugo as an imaginative 
writer hardly less than does M. Barbou. He opens at times 
magnificent vistas to the soul, and he has given utterance to man 

bold and picturesque fancies. His imagination has a super 

sweep of wing ; and at times he accomplishes the miracle of writ- 
ing melodious and truly poetic verse in a tongue which was de- 
signed for the utterance of sparkling frivolities, or at best for 
nothing more serious than the sentimentality of a ball-room flirta- 
tion. 





‘“* By the Tiber.”* 

IT is with a feeling of responsibility that we begin to read ‘* By 
the Tiber.’”’ We know it to be written, not by one of the authors 
who exclaim once a year, ** Go to! I will write a novel !’’ but by 
one who writes, as her heroine did, because ‘‘ a voice that will not 
be silenced says, write !’” We have a premonition that the book 
cannot be lightly read, and that we shall not be held spell-bound 
by intricate plot; the story will not culminate —it will simply 
end ; it will be a calm, but clear, relation of certain chapters in 
certain lives ; it will be a book that we can lay down, though as- 
suredly we shall take it up again; and we establish ourselves 
quietly with the author in the Villa Passarina, to observe and to 
enjoy. The premonition is fulfilled. Indeed, whoever looks for 
anything in ‘* By the Tiber’’ will find it there. The book is an 
encyclopedia of styles. If we are tempted to speak of it as by far 
the brightest book of the season—remembering the brilliant dia- 
logue and keen wit of a kind the author herself has described as 
*‘ the swift sabre-thrust that leaves a saddle empty,’’—we recall 
single passages whose pathos has touched us as deeply as some 
of Dickens’s ; and we remember too the tragedy at the close, a 
tragedy which-is emphasized by the very self-possession and sim- 
plicity, not only of the heroine who suffers, but of the author who 
describes her suffering. Then, too, the author has not only felt 
—she has observed. If descriptions of Roman landscape tempt 
us to exclaim, ‘‘ Ah well ! the author is fortunate who has Italy to 
describe !’’ in a moment she confronts us with a bit of New Eng- 
land storm or Winter which proves that she understands icicles as 
well as flame. The book is a remarkable one. We almost believe 
that the writer, like Daisy Miller's friend, begins to feel that she 
has “‘ lived too long in Europe.’’ Certainly, for a voluntary exile, 
she gives a singular impression of the desirableness of New Eng- 
land fields and meadows, and inspires us with a very decided re- 
luctance to take up our own abode anywhere near the Tiber. The 
religious element is also baffling. Written by a Catholic convert, 
there are constant allusions to the comfort and beauty of the 
Catholic faith, though these are never obtruded beyond the limit 
of good taste; yet a plot, the dastardly element of which can 
hardly be exaggerated, is represented as devised and carried out 
by Catholics. The key to the problem probably lies in the fact of 
the author’s being, like her heroine, a Catholic who does not be- 
lieve ‘‘ that the church can ever need the prop of a lie.’” We 
hazard a suggestion that the events actually occurred in Rome, 
and that the author, too wise to conceal and too noble to wish to 
justify, has undertaken to prove that the intrigue was devised not 
by the Catholic faith, but by the Italian temperament ; she would 
have it a question, not of religion, but of race. In its romantic 
element, the story is alsoremarkable. Charlotte Bronté, weary of 
beautiful heroines, determined to create one as homely and small 
and poor as herself, who should yet be loved with all the force of 
a passionate Rochester. The author of ‘* By the Tiber’’ has been 
braver still ; she has given us a heroine without lover or lovers. 
She is thirty-five when we are introduced to her, and not once 
throughout the book is there the faintest suggestion that she is 
even admired by any man ; yet many a sentimental heroine could 
afford to surrender two or three superfluous adorers to have her 
fortunes followed with half the interest that will be awakened 
everywhere by the fate of Valeria Ellsworth, 





THE persistency with which Lippincott’s Magazine clings to its illus- 
trations is worthy of better results. They never rise above the com- 
monplace, and often sink below that level. In the April number, 
there is much readable matter, but the absurdity of the illustrations 
is a great detraction. A splendid opportunity for illustrations is lost 
in the article on ‘‘ Characteristic Dances of the World.’ The wood- 
cuts that mar the pages of that paper look as though they had been 
taken from an old geography. 
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“Rome and Carthage.”* 


ROME and Carthage will always possess an interest for some 
few hundred thousand people who will find time, amid the read- 
ing of Congressional gossip and mining adventure, to trace the 
intrigues of Roman senators, and the jealousies of Carthaginian 
judges. The volume which forms the theme of this notice is one 
of ten already written—mostly by English scholars selected for 
their ripe acquaintance with their subjects—under the general ed- 
itorship of Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., and C. Sankey, 
M.A. Each volume deals with some interesting epoch of Ancient 
History, relating the story of that epoch, and, as far as possible, 
co-ordinating, and, in a mild degree, discussing the results of 
modern studies in each branch. In the present volume, the last 


issued, Carthage is made the centre of interest, and the Roman’ 


side of the story is, as an oft-tuld tale, less dwelt upon. The 
author, with an honest Englishman’s sense of fair play, considers 
that the Roman writers necessarily had too much their own way 
in fixing the historical fate of their great rival city. It is, he says, 
*‘ the proper business of the historian, so far as in him lies, to re- 


store the balance.’’ ‘* The mournful and solitary silence which 
weighs upon the traveller as he stands upon the deserted site of 
Carthage . . . calls upon him in tones which to him, at 


least, are equally unmistakable, to lay stress on what may be 
fairly said for the city and the civilization which have never spoken 
and can now, unfortunately, no longer speak for themselves.’’ 
Unhappily the writer can only take an argumentative and senti- 
mental appeal from the decision of the Roman tribunal. There 
are no new facts. Carthage, lying now in ruins, her massive 
walls partly under water, her huge cisterns become the stables for 
the Arabs’ horses, can only attest her former magnificence as a 
city ; she has not opened her mouth to testify to her moral gran- 
deur, if such she had. To her hated enemy we are still indebted 
for our sole knowledge of her most distinguished group of heroes. 
The intellectual greatness of Rome, which could write as well as 
fight, has left the only monument from which we must, at least at 
present, know the Hannos, the Hamilcars, and the Hannibals. 

Still it is pleasant to get in compact form a connected account, 
even though it be meagre, of the founding and rapid growth and 
extensive maritime power of Carthage, disentangled from the Ro- 
man story. It is but a short tale. Exactly where it begins in 
time is unknown, but Phenicia, the powerful, practically only 
thirty miles long by one or two deep—a mere foothold of piratical 
merchants on the Asiatic coast—was the place ; and a mere foot- 
hold on a variety of coasts all over the Mediterranean was all that 
mother or child ever succeeded in getting. But they swept the 
seas for some hundreds of years. How the Carthaginian offshoot 
grew until the city covered an area twenty-three miles in circum- 
ference, and contained a population probably exceeding 700,000 ; 
how she was governed and governed others ; what her weakness 
was, and what her strength ; what her ambitions and her jealous- 
ies, we are told, not so concisely, or graphically as might be—a 
little dryly sometimes, and epexegetically, but com amore at least, 
and with such literary skill as the average Oxford scholar, and as- 
sistant master at Harrow, can ane One misses the picturesque 
power which Symonds, or Howells, or Higginson, would have 
brought to the description of Carthage and its surroundings—the 
vivid, graphic battle scenes which many a war correspondent here 
or in England would have produced ; and one is particularly dis- 
appointed that a visit to Carthage which our author made, a walk 
round the Harbors, an exploration of the Byrsa and the cisterns, 
a journey along the aqueduct and across the River Bagradas 
should have resulted in no more life-like a picture of modern 
Carthage than that in the concluding chapter of the volume. But 
there are some good descriptions, notably, the great naval victory 
of Duillius, and the seizure by Hamilcar of Mt. Ercte. 


Lady Clara de Vere.+ 


TuIs is the same Clara whom Mr. Tennyson, from a matri- 
monial point of view, pronounced undesirable. Throughout the 
pages of the present novelette she carries on her baneful amuse- 
ment of ‘‘ breaking country hearts,’’ until Nemesis finally over- 
takes her, and her own heart is broken. The faint suggestions of 
the poem have been elaborated by Mr. Spielhagen with great skill, 





* Rome and Carthage: The Punic Wars. ey of Ancient History. By R. Bos- 
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and although, as regards the setting and incidents of the tale, it 
has -a certain conventional and melodramatic character, the 
ancient tricks of the trade are yet so cleverly managed as to be 
invested with a fleeting air of novelty. If it is true,as Horace 
avers, that even donus Homerus occasionally nods, Spielhagen 
does not, in that respect, resemble him. Any reader who takes 
him up for the first time will be sure to find him interesting. His 
chief failing is that he varies always the same theme, now in a 
high frivolous treble, now in a deep and serious bass. His types, 
which made a sensation in Germany whenthey first appeared in 
‘** Problematic Characters,’’ ‘‘ In Rank and File,’’ and ‘‘ The Ho- 
hensteins,’’ have now become old acquaintances, and like a great 
many ancient beaux who have frequented society for a quarter of 
century without any serious matrimonial purpose, they have outlived 
their triumphs, and the young ladies are inclined to vote them 
bores. Their cosmetics and their scrupulous toilettes do not 
suffice to hide their age. Thus George Allen in ‘‘ Lady Clara 
de Vere’’ has a vague family resemblance to Oswald Stein in 
‘* Problematic Characters,’’ Leo Gutman in ‘‘ Through Night to 
Light ’’ and a dozen other democratic heroes of aristocratic descent, 
or rather we should say that the latter resemble the former, for 
** Lady Clara de Vere’’ was one of the first novels which Spiel- 
hagen published (1858), and is particularly important as exhibiting 
in embryo the types which in his longer and more ambitious works 
are more completely elaborated. Like his contemporary, Gustav 
Freytag, Spielhagen wages a relentless war against the German 
nobility. It is an @ Jrzorz conclusion with him that a nobleman is 
an idler and a libertine. It is therefore profoundly characteristic 
when in the present novel he makes the following observation con- 
cerning the Duke of Arlington: ‘‘ And it is probable that if a 
man of his grace’s appearance had sought the place of footman to 
her ladyship, she would have rejected him on account of his 
insignificant physique ; but the ‘duke’ mantled every shortcom- 
ing, and made him, in her eyes, a desirable match.’’ It is, how- 
ever, a very illogical — which can only be interpreted as a con- 
cession to the snobbishness of his public, when a man of Spiel- 
hagen’s democratic convictions invariably makes his hero the ille- 
gitimate son of a nobleman or the result of a secret marriage. In 
this respect George Allen is also typical. The remoter and more 
complicated consequences of such an anomalous position are not 
here touched upon, but in ‘‘ Problematic Characters’’ and in 
** Hammer and Anvil’ the full tragic significance of the problem 
is skilfully developed. Lord de Vere, the eccentric old gentleman 
with rationalistic tendencies, is also a familiar figure in the author’s 
later books, and Lady Clara, although the key-note of her character 
is obviously furnished by Tennyson's verses, is also the prototype 
of a whole gallery of haughty, brilliant, and impetuous beauties. 





“The Wards of Plotinus.’’* 


IF at first one misses in Mrs. Hunt’s book that subtle aroma 
of the past which pervaded ‘* Hypatia’’ and ‘* Zenobia,’’—feeling 
it to be a literary description rather than a photograph of the time 
it represents—none the less is one conscious that the work has 
been well done. A noticeable feature is the lofty impartiality with 
which the doctrines of the Sophists are set forth in not unattrac- 
tive language, while the practical Paulinus and philosophical Plo- 
tinus are allowed to be as interesting as the Christians themselves. 
A just and delicate insight has also permitted Christians to be 
converted in as many different ways as there are different tempera- 
ments. The idle and sensuous young patricians are led to it, sin- 
cerely too, by their love of Christian maidens ; the frail Acatia, 
spiritualized by suffering, needs no arguments for a faith appeal- 
ing to her sensitive heart; the grave and stately Quintilia, 
nobly asserting to her advisers, ‘* My reason demands a reason, 
before I can assent even to renounce reasoning,’’ yields at last from 
intellectual conviction. Another admirable point is that we are 
not merely told what certain teachers accomplished by their elo- 


- quence : we are shown their methods. Nothing is finer in the 


book than the arguments of each reasoner in turn, noticeably in 
the scene between Quintilia and Fabian. The Christian does not 
conquer too easily ; he admits the weak points in his position, 
thus giving confidence in his strong ones. This is a Jesson to 
Christian debaters of the present day, and so is the reminder that 
to be a Christian was once to subject one’s self to the hated title 
of ‘* atheist.’’ 





* The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. John Hunt. Franklin Square Library: Har- 
per & Brothers, 
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Mr. Millet on Roman Costumes. 


IT is to be regretted that the two classes of New Yorkers who 
would probably be most benefitted by the suggestiveness of Mr. 
F. D. Millet’s interesting lecture on Roman costumes (viz., the 
ladies and the stage managers), were apparently not invited to 
the hall of the new Union League building along with his fellow- 
artists on Wednesday evening of last week. It would be well if 
our countrywomen, before the new gospel of ugliness reaches them 
from medizval London, could have an opportunity to see out of 
what simple forms—merely a long sheet and a slitted meal-sack— 
the dignity and beauty of Roman dress were mainly composed. 
Many of these costumes, we understand, were made in New York 
from Mr. Millet’s designs and measurements, and we do not see 
anything impracticable in the adoption into American dress of 
those which were worn by the Roman women. They would 
certainly be adapted to our summer life, and, with due regard to 
the fabric, to the more formal needs of ‘‘ the season ;’’ and they 
would afford sufficient range in quality of fabric if not in color. To 
be sure, not every woman nor every type of woman would be 
able to carry off the suggestion of the antique which would be in- 
volved ; but within the ordinary limits of judgment the vogue 
could be so readily established by a few of the best women of New 
York, that, even though it should give way before other fashions, 
it would make a —— of good taste to which in future the 
wearied women of America would recur again and again with re- 
lief and profit to themselves and with pleasure and advantage to 
everybody—except the belated dressmaker. 

As for the managers—they might have taken from Mr. Millet’s 
lecture many a much-needed hint toward the reconstruction of the 
Roman period and have learned much more than to spare us here- 
after the not infrequent conjunction of sandals with the toga, 
which Mr. Millet characterizes as no Jess an absurdity than top 
boots with evening dress. This presumption upon public ignor- 
ance of archeology, while money is vulgarly lavished on the over- 
loading of a play, is by no means uncommon. Sometimes it 
takes on the aspect of a public insult, as when in a recent play at 
Booth’s a scene in Rome was exhibited with a background purely 
Gothic! We can hardly expect on the part of the theatres any 
archeological mission-work—except perhaps from the Madison 
Square—but an audience is entitled—at least to the consideration 
implied in a good look at the lumber-room. It may not be too 
much to expect that, some day, artists who, like Mr. Millet, have 
made special study of a certain historical period may be consulted, 
if not retained, by our theatres as experts; or is the dependence 
unalterably placed upon the traditions of the Bowery costumer ? 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce, under the title of ‘‘ Buried Alive,’’ 
Fedor Dostoyeffsky’s record of his ten year’s exile in Siberia. 


“Uncle Remus’’ is now in its tenth thousand. The extended no- 
tices it has just received in the English papers indicate a warm recep- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. A. R. SporrorpD, the Librarian of the Washington Library, 
and Charles Gibbon of London, have edited a ‘‘ Library of Choice 
Literature,’’ which Messrs. Gebbie & Co., Philadelphia, will issue in 
eight volumes, illustrated. 

“* Ploughed Under’’ is selling well. Five thousand copies have left 
the publishers’ hands. It took the same firm three months to get rid 
of the same number of ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand.’’ ‘‘ The Easiest Way in 
Housekeeping and Cooking,’’ and ‘‘ Flirtation Camp ; or, Rifle, Rod, 
and Gun in California,’ are both in their third thousand. 


Three removals, of more or less interest in the literary world, are 
announced : that of G. P. Putnam’s Sons to Nos. 27 and 29 West 
Twenty third Street ; that of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to Seventeenth 
Street, near Broadway ; and that of Brentano’s to No. 5 Union 


Square—the first mentioned a fact accomplished, the last two are im- 
minent. 


We have before us the title-page of Jefferson Davis’s long expected 
Memoirs, and this is the way it reads: ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government. By Jefferson Davis. Volume I. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street. 1881 ;’’ and on 
the back, ‘‘ Copyright by Jefferson Davis, 1881.’’ The first edition 
of the book will be 25,000, and the presses will be kept going until 
150,000 copies—that is, 300,000 volumes—have been printed. The 
Messrs. Longmans have ordered 500 sets for the English market—the 
first edition they have ever bought of an American book. It is printed 
in two volumes at $10, and will be sold by subscription only. Itisa 
coincidence that Badeau’s ‘‘ Military History of Ulysses S. Grant,’’ 
will leave the Appletons’ press side by side with the Davis volume. 


The sale of the Brinley library at Leavitt’s drew buyers from all 
parts of the country, and the near approach of the Chapin sale at 
Bangs & Co.’s has held them for another fortnight. It would be hard 
to find two collections more unlike than those of Mr. Brinley and Dr. 
Chapin. The books in the former are of the sort that, having brought 
fabulous prices for their historical value, are stowed away in college 
libraries ; while those in the latter are of contemporaneous interest, 
and are bought to be read. Mr. Brinley in all probability never read 
more than the title-page of any book in his collection, most of the vol- 
umes being uncut; while Dr. Chapin no doubt read his treasured 
volumes from cover to cover. The catholicity of Dr. Chapin’s mind 
was never better shown than in his library. Books on every subject 
that a man would care to inform himself upon are found in his collec- 
tion. Dr. Chapin not only liked to read books, but he liked to see 
them in fine bindings, and editions de luxe were his hobby. No mat- 
ter how many editions he had of a work, if a new and better one was 
printed he bought it. 


THE following ‘* official announcement ”’ of an important event in 
the literary world has appeared in the daily papers : 

** Another large sale of stock in the corporation of Scribner & Co. has just taken 
place, the firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons having sold their shares to Mr. Roswell 
Smith, who has held the busi Z tof the two magazines from the begin- 
ning. Whilst it is expected that the most cordial relations will continue between the 
two houses, the business of Scribner & Co. and Chas. Scribner’s Sons will in future be 
entirely distinct. The name of the corporation is to be changed at an early day, and 
corresponding changes will be made in the names of the two Magazines, Scribner's 
atonthty and St. Nicholas—“ Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys.” 
The editorial and busi t will be continued as heretofore, Dr. Holland 
remaining as Editor-in-Chief of Scribner's a and Mrs. —— continuing to 
conduct S¢. Nicholas. It is understood that considerable portions of the present pur- 
chase will be placed in the hands of the younger men who have helped to make the 
fortunes of the magazines.”’ 

The Scribner magazines, though generally identified in the public 
mind with the book - publishing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
have really been independent, being owned by a joint-stock company 
in which the latter firm have always held a minority of the stock. 
The fact would seem to be that the two concerns have grown so pros- 
perously of late years that there was no longer elbow-room for both 
under the same roof. It is intimated that plans are maturing to give 
a still higher and at the same time a still more popular character 
to Scribner's Monthly. Among the good things soon to appear in 
the magazine are serial stories by Cable, Howells, and the author 
of ‘‘ An Earnest Trifler.”’ 








PORTRAITS OF THOREAU WITH A BEARD. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE CRITIC: 


In the last number of your paper you say that the New 
Bedford ambrotype is the only portrait of Thoreau ‘“‘ in 
which he is represented with a beard.’’ This is an error. 
I know of at least two others: one of them (a daguerreo- 
type) I have seen. Itis now in the rooms of the genial 
little antiquary of Concord, Mr. C. E. Davis, who received 
it as a gift from Sophia Thoreau. Mr. Davis promised 
never to allow it to be reproduced, as the giver had an aver- 
sion to any unnecessary publicity being given to her brother’s 
likeness. It is a great pity that such was the case, for if 
it were possible to reproduce the marvellous delicacy of the 
daguerreotype upon any other substance—such as that on 
which the miniatures of Malbone are painted, or a material 
so delicate as that of a Sevres plate—we should then possess 
incomparably the best portrait of Thoreau. Believe me, it 
is worth a pilgrimage to Concord to see that face. But 
perhaps I overrate the merits of the daguerreotype as con- 
trasted with the ambrotype. THE CriTIC’s portrait is cer- 
tainly an admirable likeness. I like it much better than I 
do Ricketson’s medallion. I think all medallions are 
hideous and funereal. I suppose Mr. Ricketson’s is as 
good as others of the kind, though I heard very little praise 
of it as it hung before us during last summer in the School 
of Philosophy at Concord. The other portrait of Thoreau 
which represents him with a beard is owned by Mr. H. G. 
O. Blake, of Worcester, Mass. I think Mr. Blake told me 
that it was taken a few years before Thoreau’s death. He 
was in Worcester visiting his friend Mr. Blake, and was 
persuaded to sit for his likeness. Mr. Blake said that only 


two or three impressions were taken, and then the negative 
was destroyed. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 4, 1881. 
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TYPES OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


THERE was a time, and not a distant one, when a college 
was looked upon as an asylum for decayed clergymen. A 
man who had not been a success at preaching was supposed 
to be fittingly employed i in teaching young men branches of 
learning whichjhe had, in many cases, himself but imperfectly 
mastered. A man who himself had been discharged on 
account of the obscurity or feebleness of his thought was 
employed in teaching others to think clearly and vigor- 
ously. As in politics, so also in higher education, our 
country has been, and is to some extent yet, the paradise of 
the dilettante. Any one who takes it into his head to doa 
thing and has sufficient influence to receive an appointment 
is permitted to indulge his crude experiments, to the detri- 
ment of that part of the public which is in any way depend- 
ent upon his labor. Especially is the clerical dilettante an 
object of care to the church and the congregation to which 
his services have been devoted. If he is a feeble brother 
who, for some reason, does not give satisfaction, the church 
has always a college or seminary where he can be conven- 
iently shelved and where he will draw a sufficient salary to 
keep body and soul together. 

It has been our fortune to come in fname contact with 
these unconscious impostors in professorial chairs, and 
though we have acertain regard for their blameless lives and 
their touching ignorance of their own shortcomings, we 
think that, in the interest of ‘‘ higher education,’’ it is time 
that they should be pensioned off or gradually removed. 

A professor may be a pious and excellent man privately 
and yet be a very poor teacher. We have one venerable 
gentleman in view who entered the ministry nearly half a 
century ago and put the patience of several congregations 
to a severe test. He galloped through the stated prayers 
at the rate of forty knots an hour, preached sermons that 
were perfectly unobjectionable but had somehow an in- 
definably soporific effect upon his hearers, and was in 
all things such a good, orthodox, and irreproachable man 
that it was utterly absurd for any one to disapprove of 
him. And yet there was no Christian congregation 
that was sufficiently regenerate to put up with him. The 
best thing to do was to make him a professor. The only 
question was what he was most fitted to ‘* profess.’’ His 
accomplishments were so varied that it was hard to select 
any speciality which could be said to have engaged his mind 
to the exclusion of a dozen others. It was safe, however, 
to make the chair ‘‘ Moral and Mental Philosophy.’’ That 
is a charmingly comprehensive title and leaves the professor 
free to deal in vague abstractions in which it is hard to con- 
trol him. Pretentious ignorance can hide comfortably 
under the capacious philosophic cloak, while a professor- 
ship of mathematics, physiology, or any exact science might 
be a severe strain on a too universally developed intellect. 








And so, for nearly thirty years, this reverend gentleman has - 


gone on lecturing on Moral Philosophy, and as the students 
are by the rules of the faculty bound to attend his lectures, 
there is of course no escape. We have frequently heard the 
conversation of students as they walked away at the end of 
the lecture, and there was hardly one among them who did 
not openly speak of the professor as a ‘‘ fraud.’’ We, who 
have also attended some of his so-called philosophical lec- 
tures, are half inclined to take the same view of him, while 
yet admitting that he is, as far as his light goes, a good and 


honorable man. He is, however, so constituted that what- 
ever he utters, no matter how profound, assumes in his mouth 
the shape of an oppressive platitude. He has not the faintest 
sympathy with or comprehension of the great intellectual 
movements of the day, and dismisses them as something un- 
worthy of the attention of a serious-minded man. For all 
that, he will remain in his chair to the day of his death ; and 
as he has several colleagues of his own calibre, the number 
of the students will go on slowly decreasing, and the presi- 
dent and the board of trustees will wonder what can be the 
cause of it, but will blink at the real reason and refuse to 
discover it. 

It may be a hard thing to say, but we fear it is nevertheless 
true, that a teacher is commonly either a man who is fitting 
himself for another profession, or has failed in one. Professor- 
ships are so poorly paid in this country that few men are 
satisfied to aspire to such a position as the final goal of their 
ambition. College graduates who have not the means to study 
for their future profession, without some temporary employ- 
ment, usually become teachers in high schools or instruc- 
tors in colleges. Lawyers who have failed to make a living 
or disdained to choose the common road to political distinc- 
tion are apt to drift back to their own or some other uni- 
versity, and if they are good church people they have usu- 
ally little difficulty in securing some academic appointment. 
When the place is secured it is usually time enough to fit one- 
self for the performance of one’s duties. A little Latin and 
a faint reminiscence of Greek are apt to be lingering in the 
background of one’s memory and may be refreshed by a 
little judicious cramming. In any case it is easy to keep a few 
pages ahead of the students. We have known men who 
have acted on this principle and who have practised all sorts 
of disgraceful dodges if they were confronted with an incon- 
venient question. The students, of course, have taken 
their exact measure and despise them heartily. But as stu- 
dents in most of our universities are treated as children and 
act accordingly, their opinion has of course no weight, and if 
they venture to complain to the president they are severely 
rebuked and threatened with expulsion. 

It is a tremendous fallacy to suppose that a man who has 
distinguished himself by his lack of talent in another walk 
of life can be a fit instructor of youth. Teaching, indeed, 
requires all a man’s energies if he is really to succeed ; and 
it requires the full vigor of an active and vigorous mind. 
Instead of the old-fashioned drone who sat behind his desk, 
hearing recitations, giving marks, and never uttering one 
strong and original thought, we need well-trained specialists 
with ardor and enthusiasm for their calling. We shall never 
forget a certain famous German professor under whom we 
had once the good fortune to study—a fine, fearless man, 
who made the dry bones of philological speculation clothe 
themselves with a living form and throb and glow witha 
living human pulse-beat. With him philology was an exact sci- 
ence and a safe historic guide, and we would sit around his 
table at his weekly seminar (which was nominally to close at 
8 p.m) and discuss the various theories of the origin of langu- 
age, the merits and demerits of the ancient Teutonic civiliza- 
tion, the attitude of Tacitus toward Teutonic barbarism and 
the Roman decadence, etc., and the time would fly until the 
clock struck eleven and we all rose aglow with noble zeal 
and scholarly enthusiasm. ‘Thoughts, often daring and 
radical, but always strong and noble, fell every moment 
from those gentle lips ; we were treated with a beautiful 
courtesy which made us all feel our human dignity and 
made us fear to give utterance to puerile reflections ; and 
we felt flattered at being appealed to by a man of Euro- 
pean fame as equals, as fellow-workers in the great vineyard 
of science. Such hours are never forgotten. Such a 
teacher remains a stimulating and ennobling memory 
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throughout a man’s life. But such men are not to be had 
for fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars a year. The 
professor to whom we are referring earned by his lecture 
fees alone five thousand dollars a year; and we do not at 
this moment remember what was the amount of his salary. 

What especially militates against the efficiency of our col- 
lege faculties is, besides the insufficiency of their salaries, 
the manner of their appointment. In G iny, if a man has 
honestly earned fame, he becomes m..» valuable to the 
university to which he belongs ; other universities tempt him 
by offers of larger salaries, and his own university is forced 
to compete with them if it desires to keep him. Moreover, 
the students, who pay direct fees to the professor for his 
lectures and have free choice between the many who lecture 
on the same and kindred subjects, naturally are attracted by 
talent and reputation, and thus further increase his income. 
No one regards it as an injustice if men like Mommsen, 
Curtius, Helmholtz and Lepsius receive a larger remunera- 
tion for their labor than obscure and conscientious men who 
are less liberally endowed ; but public opinion would utterly 
condemn a policy which estimated the services of obscure 
nobodies as of the same pecuniary value as those of the 
acknowledged standard-bearers of scientific progress. And 
yet this is the policy to which we adhere—we, who pride 
ourselves on being the most progressive nation under the sun. 
That it works untold harm by filling our college faculties 
with mediocre and inconspicuous men, is hardly to be de- 
nied. People who have small ambitions are, as a rule, not 
very valuable ; and as long as the boards of trustees, who 
usually know no more of the faculty than the president 
chooses to tell them, are the chief appointing power, and 
the opinion of the student has no adequate way of asserting 
itself, there is hardly any improvement to be looked for in 
the immediate future. Our students may be mere boys, as 
is frequently asserted ; but the present college system, which 
is an antiquated survival from medizval times, when learn- 
ing was supposed to be inherently a clerical accomplishment 
and colleges conventual institutes, is mot calculated to de- 
velop their manhood and self respect. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


THE slender file of volumes representing Mr. Aldrich’s collected 
works—two devoted to poetry and the remaining five to fiction— 
after twenty-five years of a literary life, supports a reputation 
which some more prolific authors might be glad to have. The 
inference is that there must be remarkable merits in these vol- 
umes to have made so positive and so agreeable an impression as 
they have done. In looking over the poems,* it is not difficult to 
discover some of the sources of their success. From the begin- 
ning Mr. Aldrich seems to have struck with quiet certainty the 
vein that was by nature his ; not modelling himself perceptibly on 
this or that precedent master; and to have held to this vein, 
through praise and blame, with a fine truth of instinct. His pre- 
dilection was for the picturesque, with touches of fancy, occa- 
sional lights of humor so reserved and so dainty that they never 
disturbed the pictorial harmony, tinges of Eastern color, and hints 
of remote romance. Sometimes a simple miniature picture with- 
out incident or reflection—-as in *‘ The Lunch’’—sufficed him. 
Sometimes it was a little narrative finished with miscroscopic care, 
sometimes a song, light as thistledown and swayed by a passing 
mood, that engaged him. But always the same artistic conscience 
and fastidious nicety in expression were maintained, that are ap- 
parent in his later work. Simplicity, tenderness, and purity of 
feeling are manifest in these pieces ; of which two closing lines 
from The Lady of Castelnore may serve as a reminder : 

“ And the lives that seem so cold, if their stories could be told, 

Would seem cast in gentler mould, would seem full of love and 

spring.” 

The capacity for unaffected utterance of such feeling on mat- 
ters common to humanity reached a climax in ‘‘ The Ballad of 








t * Cloth of Gold, and Flower and Thorn: Later Poems. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Baby Bell,’’ which by its sympathetic and delicate description of 
a child’s advent and death gave the author a claim to the affec- 


‘tions of a wide circle. His tendency to the lightly fanciful and 


picturesque remains, but in the later poems is made tributary to 
some more intellectual interest, or dreamy distillation of life-expe- 
rience, which gives a solid basis to the airier arabesque, and is 
enhanced by it. How much Mr, Aldrich has advanced besides, 
in the treatment of the purely picturesque, may be seen by com- 
paring his plaintive Indian legend, ‘‘ Miantowona,’’ or his 
“* An Old Castle,’’ in ‘* Flower and Thorn,"’ with his first ventures 
in similar directions. In a sonnet, ‘‘ At Bay Ridge, Long Island,’’ 
describing the pleasantness of lying in the grass on a summer’s 
day, the poet suddenly ends thus : 


“‘ To think that now, beneath Italian skies, 
In such clear air as this, by Tiber’s wave, 
Daisies are trembling over Keats’s grave !” 


It is a good illustration of Mr. Aldrich’s quickness in catching 
the most fleeting associations or phases of a mood and giving 
value to what would seem, in hands less skillful, intangible and 
valueless. Such conjunctions of the near and the remote, the 
most natural in the world yet so hard to convey, are constantly 
occurring in his poetry. This, it strikes me, is very characteristic. 
It is the same accuracy in observing sudden oppositions of ideas 
that has enabled him to write such short, concentrated pieces, as 
**Identity,’’ ‘“‘An Untimely Thought,”’ and ‘* Destiny,’’ which 
contain whole philosophies in brief, poignant suggestions on life 
and fate given in the form of tiny pictures, and within the compass 
of a dozen lines. Here we discover a singular power of concen- 
tration, a suppressed but piercing intensity which, it may be re- 
marked in passing, has hardly received due recognition as yet. 
Such capacities do not show themselves excepting in one who is 
sincere and studies his art devoutly. No American poet has 
wrought his stanzas with more faith to an exacting standard of 
workmanship than Mr. Aldrich, or known better when to leave a 
line loosely cast, and when to reinforce it with correction or with 
a syllable that might seem, to a less true ear, redundant. Asa 
sonneteer, in consequence, he stands eminent ; and I should like 
to quote entire his sonnet on Sleep, which is one of the finest in 
the language. In his dramatic sketches he is less successful than 
in lyrics and vers de soczété; and,in his narrative poems, like 
‘‘Garnaut Hall’’ (which reveals a Tennysonian kinship) or 
** Judith,’’ he seems not to do so well as when under the spur of 
brevity. Yet these two productions contain fine passages, are 
cast in sonorous verse, and their strong situations are excellently 
presented. Mr. Aldrich has not often sounded the stronger stops 
of life ; he has no overmastering purpose outside of art itself ; and 
I confess that to me at least his choice of theme or treatment is 
occasionally too slight. His is the poetry of luxury more than of 
deep passion, or profound conviction in special directions ; yet 
it is spontaneous as the luxury of bud and tint in spring-time. And 
if art is Mr. Aldrich’s main purpose, it is not ‘‘ art for art’s 
sake,’’ but for that of the thoughts, the feelings, influences, and 
fancies which it can express, in relation to human experience, 
loves, sorrows, laughters, and the finer life of sense and spirit. As 
a poet he is original, and, though not blatantly national, American, 
with a charm peculiar to himself. 

With so much nicety in the construction of stories, it is strange 
that Mr. Aldrich should have waited so long before producing that 
captivating piece of mechanism, *‘ Marjorie Daw.’’ There has per- 
haps been no single short story since Hawthorne's ‘‘ Gentle Boy,”’ 
which has so instantly and universally made its way ; and this 
was really Mr. Aldrich’s first great success in fiction. Its spirit 
and workmanship give the key-note for the novels that have fol- 
lowed. It is a gay and half-pathetic little parody on human life, 
carried out with delicious zest, and ending with a unique surprise. 
Perhaps we ought to say parable instead of parody. The tale be- 
comes a symbol of that power which imagination wields over real 
life, even in supposed unimaginative people. It involves a covert 
smile at the immense importance of human loves and despairs, to 
those who experience them ; and in some degree we can trace this 
lurking smile in Mr. Aldrich’s more serious fictions. Sometimes 
it takes a pensive cast, as in ‘“‘ A Rivermouth Romance.’’* In 
‘* The Queen of Sheba”’ the semi-grotesque situation of a man first 
meeting his future wife while she is insane, and afterward re-en- 
countering her when she is well, without being quite sure that she 





* See Marjorie Daw and Other People. By T. B. Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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is the same woman, seems for a time to imply the futility and hap- 
hazard of human passion. There may be in this trait a latent rec- 
ognition of the fact that, after all, very little can be told about 
human bliss and bale in fiction ; and indeed, at the end of ‘* The 
Queen of Sheba,”’ the author hints this when he pauses after the 
wedding, but adds : ‘* And here our story ends—at the very point, 
if we understand it, where life began for those two,’’ As if to 
say: “‘ After all, reality is so deep and mysterious a thing that 
we can hardly go beyond the threshold.’’ In his latest and long- 
est novel, ‘‘ The Stillwater Tragedy,’’ published last year in the 
Atlantic, he is occupied mainly with the courtship of a young 
man, Richard Shackford, and Mary Slocum, the heroine ; and the 
disturbing influence upon this of a murder, suspicion of which falls 
upon Richard ; together with phases of the Jabor problem involved 
in a strike of marble-workers. He studies the situation carefully, 
with close attention to the mechanism of events, but is genuinely 
absorbed in the lovers and their welfare. It seems to me that his 
depiction of their mutual faith and final triumph places the book 
on a higher level of seriousness than any of its predecessors. In 
construction, too, ‘‘ The Stillwater Tragedy’’ is the author’s 
masterpiece. I will mention here, as instancing his conscientious 
methods, that Mr. Aldrich studied a number of criminal trial re- 
ports before writing the book. His reward was that the press con- 
demned as improbable the circumstance of identifying a murderer 
by stains from a newly painted barrel-head ; which circumstance 
was borrowed from an actual case in the reports. 

There is one poem of his that exemplifies his taste for the mildly 
sardonic and for surprises. This is ‘‘ Tita’s Tears,’’ which tells how 
a dead man, who was allowed to send from the next world for one 
valued thing in this, chose a tiny flask in which his bereaved widow's 
tears should have been received. But when he opened the flask, 
there escaped from it a bottled laugh in place of tears. In his 
prose, likewise, Mr. Aldrich shows this preference for amusing, 
mischievous surprises. He delights in situations a little outré. 
But it is to be remarked that he never degenerates into extrava- 
gance, any more than he allows his satire to become cynicism. 
His fiction is tempered and natural. With much more of fancy 
and a more graceful style, he sometimes recalls Anthony Trollope 
by the easy, solid naturalism with which he presents his person- 
ages and their actions. There is another point in which he cer- 
tainly differs from the English story-teller. Wit ripples out spon- 
taneously in his writing, as it does in his conversation. One can 
hardly characterize it in a few words, but it has a unique and re- 
fined quality ; as where in ‘‘ The Friend of my Youth,’’ speaking 
of a venerable old impostor, he says: ‘‘I listened attentively to 
the Governor’s statement, and believed not a syllable of it, zo¢ so 
much as a hyphen.”’ 

‘“* The Story of a Bad Boy,”’ in which the writer is thought to 
have given a partially autobiographic turn to the adventures of 
Tom Bailey, is naturally a more unmixed piece of humor than his 
more distinctively literary compositions. The notion of describing 
an ordinarily healthy and natural boy’s earlier life, and ending the 
story with his boyhood, was an original one, and has often since 
been imitated, notably by two of our most popular authors. In 
England this clever study has had a large sale, as indeed al! of 
Mr. Aldrich’s prose works have had—without profit to the author. 
They have also been translated into French. In point of style— 
the choice of pure English, the nice valuation of words in the 
manner of a goldsmith poising grains of precious metal, and the 
art of constructing periods—Mr. Aldrich takes his place among 
those masters, Hawthorne, Irving, Howells, and H. James, Jr., 
who have given to this country aschool of fiction uniting the inter- 
est of story with that of the best literary art. Shortcomings there 
doubtless are in Mr. Aldrich’s novels, as in those of James and 
Howells, as regards breadth, intensity of feeling, and variety of 
interest. But these we need not inquire into now. Mr. Aldrich 
has often been selected as a target for attacks on the*‘ Boston 
school;’’ But the facts are that he was born in Portsmouth, N. H., 
(November 11th, 1837), and passed the first part of his career 
(from 1854 to 1866) in New York. There he formed his literary 
character. There, too, he fraternized with Stoddard, Stedman, 
and Bayard Taylor, and was one in that catholic group at 
** Pfaff’s,’’ which included Walt Whitman, William Winter, Fitz- 
James O’Brien, and George Arnojd. In January, 1866, he became 
the editor of Every Saturday, in Boston, and remained in that 
post until 1874, when he resigned, making a long European tour 
in 1875. In 1878 he again went abroad, spending most of his 
time in Spain. After seven years of leisurely miscellaneous pro- 





duction, he now becomes editor of the A/s/antic. His long 
silences may be held to have distilled a certain maturity of excel- 
lence into what he has offered from time to time. He has always 
waited on his mood, however capricious it might be. I remember 
his saying one day : ‘* I’ve got a story under way, that promises 
well. But just as my people were in the midst of a flourishing 
conversation, they stopped. Not one of them would say a thing, 
and there they sit, while I’ve been kept waiting a couple of weeks 
for the next speech.’’ Another time, he was asked to write some- . 
thing for a soldiers’ reunion ; but the fact of its being expected 
prevented his shaping a line. The day after the reunion, this 
strain being relaxed, he wrote his tender war-elegy entitled 
‘“‘ Spring in New England.’’* 

In his poetry, Aldrich as I have said, likes to import foreign sug- 
gestions which seem to lend a subtle spice to his native atmos- 
phere. Much in the same way his novels have a blending of ele- 
ments that render them idyllic, different from our other American 
tales. They abound in felicitous touches of New England charac- 
ter, life and landscape ; have the best of the quiet zest of these 
things. But the wit, the lingering poetic fancies, the intimations 
of something more than the plain realities described, somehow im- 
part to them an atmosphere of romance, as if wandering Arabian 
perfumes should suddenly penetrate the clear, pine-scented air of 
New Hampshire. 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
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The Society of American Artists. 


Ir must be that the Society of American Artists recognize the fact 
that it is with Europe that their real rivalry exists ; otherwise they 
would not be so hardy as to exhibit the most important work lately 
painted by Bastien Le Page —a young Parisian for whom the future is 
supposed to contain even greater triumphs than have fallen to his lot 
hitherto. He represents that camp of opposition which naturally 
forms itself as well against the beautiful technique and sentimental 
platitudes of men like Cabanel, Bouguereau, Merle, and the host of 
their imitators, as against the unimaginative finish of conscientious 
workmen like Meissonier. Recognizing the inadequacy of the art of 
the living painters of notoriety to-day, he seeks by one method or 
another—in truth, by very various methods—to arrive at more satisfac- 
tory results. Seizing on the least royal side of the Prince of Wales, he 
paints him like a Hebrew money-changer masquerading as a Henry 
the Eighth. Noting the dulness of a young French girl at her first 
communion, he makes her stupid as an ox ; catching the crafty, sen- 
suous expression of a member of the Bourse, he shows him as if jin- 
gling loose napoleons in his pocket ; while in the face of his pleasure- 
loving wife he puts more than a hint of the fashionable vices. For so 
young a man his range is large, and in the Joan of Arc, which with 
commendable spirit the Society shows as the chief of the attractions of 
its fifth exhibition, that range is again indicated. In French art what 
subject is more worn out than the Maid of Orleans? Yet Bastien Le 
Page has treated her freshly. What is usually more ridiculous than a 
vision introduced into an actual scene? Yet the figure in gold armor 
bringing Joan her sword, and the two spirits that kneel and suppli- 
cate the maid by his side, are at any rate not laughable, whatever 
may be the other objections to their introduction. Essentially mod- 
ern in his grasp of character, Bastien Le Page gives to the national 
hervine of France no advantages of person whatever. The only fine 
thing in her is expression. She has not even the freshness of youth. 
Hard manual labor, and perhaps also the working of her struggling 
spirit, make her prematurely hard-featured and untender. Her 
coarsé, ugly, ill-fitting clothes are exaggeratedly neglected. The vis- 
ion stands in the air behind her, but she has sprung up from the reel 
on which she has been winding yarn, and with unlaced bodice and a 
yearning expression in her deep-set eyes, seems to be praying for as- 
sistance in the hour of trial. The relations and gradations of color be- 
tween her figure and flesh, between the darker and lighter brown of 
her hand and arm, between her whole figure and that of the vision, be- 
tween the figures and the trees of the orchard, seem more the outcome 
of a fine mental perception of what is right in art than of that spiritual 
perception which marks the colorist by grace divine. Joan’s expres- 
sion is an inspiration ; the gamut of colors in the whole canvas is the 
result of schooling. In the latter effect lies the reason that one can- 
not accord to this picture the full measure of praise which belongs to 
a rounded masterpiece. Were the tones throughout grasped and 
fused into a compete melody, there would be no cranny left into 
which a critic could insert his knife. As it stands, there is the quali- 
fication to be made that one is forced to look at the parts separately, 
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not encouraged to see the whole thing at once. To say that the pic- 
ture does not ‘‘ hang together’’ would be too strong an expression, 
but it would approach the fact. It is more curious than beautiful, 
more exciting of suggestion than satisfying. Considering the youth of 
the painter, it is the most important foreign work brought across the 
water for many years, and yields in value only to the best works of 
Millet, Rousseau and Dupré. 


Weir, Eaton, Chase—this is the trio that excites most remark among 
the home exhibitors of the season. They have reserved their strength 
for the Society instead of trying to leaven the Academy lump. Mr. 
Chase is the most prolific of the three, and succeeds in getting the 
greatest number of pictures into the show. His subjects are also the 
most varied. - As to portraits, he seems to have handed that depart- 
ment over to a promising pupil, Miss Rosina Emmet, who adds a good 
deal of her master’s dash to that pretty charm she has already evinced 
in colored outline work for children’s books and Christmas cards. 
The combination is very effective : Miss Emmet’s more delicate per- 
ceptions, her artistic tact, if the word may be used, seems to supply 
an element that much of Chase’s work lacks. His appeal for recog- 


nition sometimes verges on the noisy ; he often runs the risk of being - 


a poseur. Miss Emmet has the ladylike element that serves as an an- 
tidote to brusqueness of the kind ; her small full-length girl standing 
before a decorative blue silk curtain is most pleasing. Mr. Chase is 
at his best technically in the view of a young girl seated at a musical 
instrument with her back turned. Very attractive is the painting of 
the white dress, through which shows a hint of the warm flesh be- 
neath. Perhaps the most well-considered is the courtyard with archi- 
tecture of Southern Europe, the relations of tone being nicely man- 
aged. The studio interior has the Munich fondness for certain.darks 
in the grays and whites, and for brownish patches. Can these, one 
asks, have their origin in a defective eye for the subtler distinctions be- 
tween whites, grays, and browns? Mr. Chase is so buoyant with life, 
his brush travels so freely, he is so sure of hand, that criticism seems 
hypercriticism ; yet one may trace in his work pretty generally, if not 
a want of thinking on the delicate interaction of shades of color, then 
a want of feeling for them. Comparing himself to ordinary painters 
he would be right in feeling at ease concerning his art ; but it is evi- 
dent that he aims high. Perhaps he is doing what most Americans 
do—overworking himself. Mr. J. Alden Weir seems to be fulfilling 
in a measurable degree the promise he has shown hitherto. His 
‘* Calliope’ has no little magnificence as she sits on her sculptured 
chair of granite, with one hand raised haughtily to her cheek, the other 
thrown across the top of her lyre. She is an imposing beauty of the 
Rubens type, but softer and less flaming of cheeks, less rosy. A 
dead white complexion charged with yellow, light hair, magnificent 
bust, and lower body, form this Muse, who is surrounded by a mar- 
vellous flat gilt frame two or three feet broad. Being one figure, and 
being painted with that synthetic rush which Mr. Weir gives to his 
pencils, and being thus framed, tuo, she takes the eyes away from all 
the other pictures, not excepting the Bastien Le Page. A blue jar 
filled with flowers is Mr. Weir’s offering near the shrine of this god- 
dess. It is full of colors, without being warm ; intellectual and robust, 
not lingered over, or loved. Suffrages are sure to be divided on the 
merits of the three portraits of young ladies offered by Wyatt Eaton. 
They are all good, but certainly they vary in interest. As a study 
of color the three-quarters length of the young lady with red hair is 
the most effective ; especially well painted are the screen and the 
dress. The screen is a triumph; the brilliant colors of Japan are 
subdued, and yet nothing of the character of the decoration is lost. 
As a piece of vigorous work, artists admire the head and bust of a 
young lady with ruffles; it is full of life and individuality. As a 
rounded harmonious portrait uniting the excellent things of the two 
others, the third portrait, that of a young lady with rosy and white 
flowers at her breast, may be admired as a model. Mr. Eaton isa 
painter to whom people never apply the words strong, bold, dashing, 
and it is probable that he escapes these half-derogatory adjectives be- 
cause he has the art of concealing his art. His dash is in his first 
studies ; his boldness is in refusing to let much work go from his easel 
during the year ; his strength lies in the patience which he employs 
in covering up the traces of haste or study by a finish which is neither 
hard nor mean. 


Landscape does not take the usual prominence. A comparatively 
new artist is Mr. Palmer, whose harvest field looks somewhat young, 
but has depth of color that will stand, and probably get, a good deal of 
refining. Homer Martin has a beautiful lake scene with young low 
forest growth on the nearer side, and a settlement of scattered white 
houses on the other. The rosy clouds are reflected in the lake after 
his inimitable manner. Professor Niemeyer, of New Haven, has an 
upland pasture with a very high horizon line ; Chase, alarge pasture 
with sheep ; Inness, two landscapes that take him at his best in diver- 
gent moods. The dark, rugged moorland view, with rolling clouds, is 
on one wall; on the opposite a sparkling Hudson River view, with 
blue pool, the chasm of the unseen Hudson in the middle distance, 
and beyond a lovely distance of forests and hills. His are the most 





profound landscapes here, unless Martin’s be preferred. A marine by 
Arthur Quartley has handsome effects of light struggling through 
clouds, and a broader treatment of the surface of water than usual 
with him ; yet one of his contributions to the Academy is more inter- 
esting than this. Bunce’s view of sunlit clouds, lagoon, and fishing ves- 
sels at Venice makes a good pendant to the Quartley. It is uneven, 
and barely escapes the commonplace, while his ‘‘ Mount Kneebow,”’ 
a landscape, is full of mellow charm. A still-life, by Bunce, vies for 
robustness of touch with a similar picture by Dannat, and surpasses it 
in richness of tones. Dewing’s pastoral is weak, but not devoid of 
gracefulness ; the pre-raphaelite musicians sit about in poses that just 
escape one’s indignation because they have a touch of naiveté. 
Much franker pre-raphaelitism is found in the large and handsome 
decorative frieze by Francis Lathrop, in which male and female mu- 
sicians and dancers represent or enact the sense of hearing. Their 
heads are on one model ; their movements are generally, but not al- 
ways, good. Will H. Low has a historical picture founded on the 
incident Whittier has commemorated in ‘‘ Skipper Ireson’s Ride.”’ 
Anderson was the name of the sea-captain who passed on in the 
storm and Jet the husbands and sons of the too-merciful women of 
Marblehead perish. Mr. Low aims at nothing Jess than actual out- 
door effect of an animated crowd on a slightly clouded day ; his effort 
is not entirely successful. The problem was too difficult ; but he 
shows that he can compose and carry out fairly a very hazardous 
thing, while in technique he has freed himself from a schooled adher- 
ence to gray tints which made earlier work monotonous. Mr. Low 
has got beyond the stage of imitation: he is beginning to say some- 
thing for himself, and if he cannot equal much older men at once—who 
can? That is not to his discredit. The fact is, that the Society exhibi- 
tion is so well weeded of trash that pretty much every picture merits 
notice. Currier has a handsome Munichy boy, half length, in a maroon 
coat ; La Farge, a little marine, painted fifteen years ago, very spir- 
itual and evanescent ; Albert Ryder, a fascinating moonrise over the 
ocean, with a mysterious coast and a more mysterious ‘‘ Lovers’ 
Ship’ in the bay ; Blakelock, a delicate-toned wood-interior, as if of 
a twilight in the late American fall; Lungren, an extremely clever, 
rapid picture of a New York street on a rainy night—the coachmen 
and horses dripping, the passers bent under their umbrellas, the flay- 
stones shining with wet ; Blum, a curious attempt at the Alma Tade- 
ma classic figures, painted too strong and brilliant, without subtlety 
of tone ; Thayer, a landscape of open woods in which the shadows of 
the trees are painted with marvellous truth and delicacy, together 
with several large portraits, not always pleasing, but singularly beauti- 
ful in the’treatment of certain parts. The little portrait of Thayer by 
himself is a most speaking likeness, done in a few turns of the brush. 
He looks as if he saw a critic—and did not like critics. 


The newest piece of statuary is the dancing nymph poised on one 
foot, by Warner—a statuette, entirely nude, without ornament of any 
kind. The knowledge of anatomy is great, the beauty and truth of the 
figure greater. Near the Bastien Le Page hangs the bas-relief of that 
painter by Augustus St. Gaudens ; other bas-reliefs by the saine hand 
show him at work on charming children and maidens, and prove him 
once more to be a master of character, grace, and picturesqueness. War- 
ner’s bust of Miss Maud Morgan, which was bought in Boston for the 
Museum, is also here,and has the unmistakable easy air of a masterpiece. 
It is a worthy comrade to his bust of Weir in last year’s show. French, 
of Concord, sends a pleasing head of Ralph Waldv Emerson and of 
another elderly scholar of a similar cast of countenance. They are 
very creditable busts indeed. The etchings of Mr. Bacher, a voung 
American studying in Italy, must not be forgotten. They have much 
promise, and already show a verve with the needle that older men 
might envy. In the Venetian pictures he has forgotten that etchings 
when printed are reversed, and consequently ina number of instances 
the gondoliers are rowing on the wrong side of their boats. The 
daily papers are pretty unanimous in calling this the best exhibition of 
native art yet shown in America. There is indifferent work by Millet, 
Dewing, Gilbert Gaul, and others ; many of the best have not shown 
their strongest hand ; yet, taken as a whole, it is certainly the most 
creditable showing yet offered to the American public. It proves 
pretty effectually that we have no longer to search Europe for good 
painters or sculptors. Itis only the very best living masters of 
Europe who can cope with or surpass our own men. 


All lovers and patrons of American art have enjoyed the exhibition 
of the late Sanford R. Gifford’s paintings, now open to the public at 
the Kirby Gallery, and which will be sold at auction at Chickering 
Hall on the 11th and 12th prox. Mr. Gifford, whatever his short- 
comings, was a devoted student of nature. He did not always suc- 
ceed in reproducing her various moods, but he succeeded in making 
pictures that found high favor with the many, if not with the few. An 
interesting contest for the possession of these 151 canvases of his may 
be anticipated, and his heirs will, we are sure, have no reason to com- 
plain of the pecuniary result of the sale, 
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Mr. LESTER WALLACK is at home again. This is always grateful 
intelligence. When one has need of the family physician and calls at 
his house, what is more provoking than to hear the servant say, ‘‘ No, 
sir ; the doctor is not at home, but Miss Jane and Miss Caroline are 
in the parlor.’” Miss Jane and Miss Caroline have been in the 
parlor at Wallack’s all the season. There has been altogether too 
much of Miss Jane and Miss Caroline. The doctor has now come 
home, and all who are suffering from dyspepsia, ill-humor, and 
splenetic affections generally may be cured with thoroughness and 
dispatch between the hours of eight and eleven nightly. The prescrip- 
tion is written on ‘‘ A Scrap of Paper.’’ The patients may have been 
similarly treated before, but it will do them no harm to be so treated 
again. Many years have passed since Victorien Sardou put his play 
before the ‘public ; he has since tried his hand at satire, at preaching, 
at politics ; and the more he has endeavored to advance his intellectuai 
progress the more he has convinced the world that his first notable 
comedy exactly circumscribed his abilities. When a man knows the 
stage so well as to be able to hang a night’s entertainment on a lost let- 
ter, it is certain that he will henceforth have abundant opportunities 
to say from the boards all that he has a mind to say. What Sardou 
has told the world since he wrote the ‘‘ Pattes de Mouche,’’ is well- 
nigh clean forgotten. We have laughed at ‘‘ Benoiton,’’ the ‘‘ Bons 
Villageois,’’ and ‘* Nos Intimes,’’ but if they were revived tozmorrow, 
we should probably laugh no more. Augier, Legouvé, Feuillet, even 
the younger Dumas, see their plays constantly rehabilitated ; Sardou 
has to be content with his seat in the Academy and with the triumphs 
he won long ago. The ‘‘ Scrap of Paper’’ reveals the reason of this. 
It is simply ingenious carpentering. The characters are wooden pup- 
pets ; the wit is mere stage-joking. How would its events have hap- 
pened in real life? Suzanne, who is a shrewd woman of the world, 
would have gone to Prosper, and would have said : ‘‘ M. Couramont, 
you are detaining a letter which my friend was silly enough to write 
to you in the days when she thought you werea gentleman. You are 
now behaving like a scoundrel, and I give you fair warning that un- 
less you at once give up her letter I will go to her husband, will ex- 
plain to him that she wrote it before her marriage and with no thought 
of disloyalty to him, will turn his jealousy of her into resentment 
against you, and I have no doubt that he will join with his wife’s male 
relatives in kicking you out of the house. I leave you to make up 
your mind. Good morning.”’ 


If Suzanne had taken this course, however, it is certain that Mr. 
Wallack would have lost one of his best parts. Quite aside from his 
little graces of manner, which please the ladies, he is really an admi- 
rable actor. This gift of being natural on the boards comes to very 
few. The talent of cultivating drawing-room arts behind the foot- 
lights is much more rare than one would think. Mr. Tearle and Mr. 
Pitt are doubtless very well-bred young men in private life, but on the 
stage how awkwardandlumpish! The personal charm and the refine- 
ment of Miss Coghlan are indisputable, but where is the stage finesse, 
the mobility of feature, the delicacy of expression which in a French- 
woman would transform even ugliness into beauty? If one might 
select from the theatres of New York those actors who most excel in 
the quality of being natural they should be Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 
Stoddart, and Mr. Lester Wallack, and it would be noticeable that 
their styles have nothing in common but this. There is certainly no- 
body now speaking the English language who could play Prosper 
Couramont as well as Mr. Wallack plays it. His tone of bantering 
levity is just what is needed to lift the piece into its proper sphere. 
To the criticisms of Suzanne, as imagined above, he readily enough 
would make reply: ‘‘ My dear young lady, your observations are 
entirely correct. If I were a real creature of flesh and blood my con- 
duct in retaining this letter would be manifestly improper. But pray 
remark that I am nothing ofthesort. Iam anairy phantasm, respon- 
sible for my actions only to the good people who are here seated in 
the audience. If I were a human being I should not wear the costume 
of a Pierrot in a French country-house, nor would you outrage French 
propriety by staying alone in my bachelor’s snuggery when I am out 
tiding. You denounce my conduct, and yet you cannot resist my 
fascination, for with all your worldly wisdom you blush and stammer 
and cry ‘ Hang the fellow !’ in the style of Miss Edgeworth’s novels 
and Mr. Boucicault’s older plays. Oblige me then, for at least three 
acts, by fighting me for the possession of this letter, and by helping 
me to knot an intrigue which is not more improbable than a story 
in the Arabian Nights or less ingenious than the Fifteen Puzzle.” 

Under these circumstances the revival of ‘‘ A Scrap of Paper’’ has 
been attended with much popular success, and Mr. Wallack has been 
encouraged in his belief that his old comedies are still trumps. There 
is another person in New York who professes the same faith. This is 
Mr. Steele Mackaye. Mr. Mackaye has long entertained the notion 
of setting up in this city an establishment modelled on the Théatre 
Frangais. His company is to share the profits of management ; there 


. 


are to be a standard repertory, and retiring pensions, and limited 
liability, and all the rest of it. The scheme has often been mooted, 
and nobody has yet had the temerity to carry it out. A dispute that 
is now being waged in Paris between M. Sarcey, dramatic critic of the 
Temps, and M. Perrin, director of the Comédie Frangaise, explains 
so thoroughly the merits of the question that it may safely be com- 
mended to Mr. Mackaye’s attention. M. Sarcey charges M. Perrin 
with being what a certain dramatist would call ‘‘ a curb-stone man- 


ager.’’ He does not deny that M. Perrin has been eminently success- 


ful ; on the contrary, that is the very ground of his criticism. He 
maintains that the Théatre Francais is now being managed on princi- 
ples of commerce rather than of art, and that the shade of Moliére 
silently protests against such a desecration of his House. To Ameri- 
can ears this sounds ridiculous; and yet it is precisely the tone 
adopted by Mr. Steele Mackaye. When M. Perrin came to the Fran- 
gais in 1871 it seemed hopelessly bankrupt. During the management 
of M. Thierry and his predecessors, the house had been given up to 
dreary dithyrambrics. The public were sickened with the musty trag- 
edies and comedies of the last century. The Comédie fell into the 
error of despising native ability, and was quickly overtaken by finan- 
cial ruin. M. Perrin determined to effect a revolution. He an- 
nounced that he would enter into serious competition with ithe Gym- 
nase and Vaudeville, and that he would produce many new plays, 
even giving the preference to authors who were unknown. By this 
means he obtained such excellent works as ‘‘ Tabarin,”’ ‘‘ La Belle 
Paule,’’ ‘‘ La Part du Roi,’’ ‘‘ L’Ilote,’’ ‘‘ Le Luthier de Crémone,”’ 
‘* Rome Vaincue,”’ ‘‘ La Fille de Roland,’’ ‘‘ Volte-face,’’ ‘‘ Jean Da- 
cier,’’ and ‘‘ Garin,” all of which were by novices in the dramatic craft, 
and some of which were brilliant successes. He then encouraged 
authors of celebrity to send him their manuscripts, and now points 


with pride to the production of ‘‘ Christiane,’ ‘‘ L’ Eté de la Saint 
Martin,’’ *‘ Le Sphinx,’”’ ‘‘ L’Etrangére,’’ ‘‘ Marcel,’’ ‘‘ Les Enfants,”’ 
“L’Ami Fritz,’’ ‘‘ Jean de Thommeray,”’ ‘‘ Les Fourchambault,”’ 


‘* Daniel Rochat,’’ and “‘ La Princesse de Bagdad.’’ He showed the 
greatest skill in his revivals, and discarded the repertory of tradition 
for such works as ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’’ ‘‘ Marion Delorme,’’ 
‘*Le Demi-monde,’’ ‘‘ Gabrielle,’’ ‘‘ Le Marquis de Villemer,’’ 
‘** L’Aventuriére,’’ ‘‘ Ruy Blas,’’ and ‘‘ Le Fils Naturel.’’ Among the 
players whom he enlisted are Sarah Bernhardt, from the Odéon ; 
Mlle. Bartet, from the Vaudeville ; Miles. Broisat and Barretta from 
the Odéon ; Mile. Samary, from the Conservatoire ; M. Worms, from 
the Gymnase ; and M. Mounet-Sully, from the matinées of M. Bal- 
lande—to say nothing of such of the younger members as Milles. Dud- 
lay, Tholer, Rosamond, and MM. Baillet, Volny, Silvain, Férandy 
and Leloir.. It is quite likely that to many readers the names of these 
plays and these players will be unknown. But Mr. Steele Mackaye 
and other managers will recognize the importance of M. Perrin’s work. 
There lies the secret of the Théatre Francais and of its colossal suc- 
cess. When it relied on the ‘‘ standard comedies’ it failed utterly. 
Now that it has shaken itself free from tradition, and employs ability 
wherever it finds it, it pays better than any theatre in Paris. 


Sarah Bernhardt, by the way, is coming back tous. She promises 
to appear in ‘‘ L’Etrangére’’ and ‘“‘ La Princesse Georges.’’ The 
dulness of the former is well known. The latter, with ail its extrav- 
agance, has serious qualities. It relates the martyrdom of the Prin- 
cess Sévérine de Birac. Her husband is unfaithful to her. Countess 
Sylvanie de Terremonde, her dearest friend, is his mistress. The 
Prince avows his offence, and the Princess, wild with grief and rage, 
tells the Count de Terremonde that his wife has a lover. He de- 
mands the lover’s name Sévérine hesitates long enough to save 
herself. ‘‘ You must learn it for yourself,’’ she says. The Count 
takes a pistol and waits in the porter’s lodge. The Princess makes a 
last effort to win back her husband’s love. He pushes her from him ; 
she falls to the ground, and he strides over her body out of the room. 
A pistol shot is heard ; the Princess again falls fainting ; and the 
Prince enters the room unhurt. The Count has killed his wife’s lover ; 
but it appears that she had several, and that he killed the wrong one. 
The Prince recognizes the Countess’ perfidy, and takes his wife for- 
givingly to his arms. The piece made a great sensation when it was 
produced ten years ago. They are playing it to-day in Paris; but 
Aimée Desclée lies buried in Pére-la-Chaise, and the charm has gone 
out of ‘‘ La Princesse Georges.’’ 








MUSIC 








The Symphony Society Concert. 

THE third season of the Symphony Society was brought to a bril- 
liant close by the concert of last Saturday evening. A fine sense of 
art was manifested in the novel arrangement of the programme. Dis- 
regarding all pedantic ideas of the historic development of music, 
which often seem to attach more importance to the scholarly appear. 
ance of the printed bill than to the real climax of the musical impres- 
sion, Dr. Damrosch devoted the first half of the concert to the ex- 
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treme modern school represented by Wagner and Berlioz, and the 
second half to the serene classicism of Beethoven. The effect was 
admirable ; the vigor and splendor of orchestration of the Seventh 
Symphony lost nothing after the most highly-colored examples of 
later instrumentation, and one’s enjoyment of the powerful sensation- 
alism of the ‘Flying Dutchman’’ overture, and of the vivid 
picturesqueness of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Roman Carnival,’’ was complete, as 
it never could have been if Beethoven had been given the lead. The 
Overture to the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” a familiar favorite with New 
York concert-goers, was performed with remarkable fire and spirit. 
We need scarcely remind our readers that it is one of the earliest 
of Wagner’s operas, which fact accounts for the clearness and decided 
character of its melodies. Like all of Wagner’s music, its most direct 
influence seems to be upon the nerves, rather than upon the mind or 
heart, and from the first peremptory blare of trumpets to the conclud- 
ing chord, it holds the listener in a state of tingling excitement. It 
was followed by the Flying Dutchman’s air from the opera itself 
sung in Signor Galassi’s dramatic manner. That this singer should 
succeed in making himself heard at all above the din of orchestration, 
is a striking proof of the great volume and richness of his voice ; 
but it was painful to see how even so powerful and unusual an 
organ should be strained and well-nigh lost in the effort to cope with 
Wagner’s music. Signor Galassi was heard to greater advantage in 
the composition by Berlioz, entitled ‘‘ Le Cinq Mai’’—written to 
Béranger’s ‘‘ Ode on the Death of Napoleon,”’ for orchestra, baritone, 
and male chorus. This is a highly interesting work, in which Berlioz’s 
distinctive originality of rhythm and melody is admirably displayed, 
and where, with his thoroughly French appreciation of the ennuyeux, 
he has succeeded in giving constant variety to a monotonously sombre 
poem, and even in managing the dangerous experiment of a refrain 
withcut once allowing the attention of the audience to flag. Signor 
Galassi rendered the ode with dignity and dramatic effect. It would 
not do to ignore the effective treatment of the male chorus, admirably 
rendered by Dr. Damrosch’s choir. 

The Overture to the ‘‘ Roman Carnival,’’ originally intended as an 
introduction to the second act of ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ is an. extra- 
ordinary example of tone- painting. Very little imagination on the 
part of the hearer is required to summon up the lights, the gay culors, 
the picturesque figures, the boisterous hilarity and confused anima- 
tion of the actual scene. This brilliant and thoroughly charming 
composition is programme-music in its best sense, for it enlarges with- 
out overstepping the legitimate boundaries of the art, and presents the 
very spirit of the event it illustrates. Comparatively slight as it is, 
it confirms Berlioz’s reputation as a master of orchestral coloring. 
Nothing new can be said about the Seventh Symphony, which on 
this particular programme brought a peculiar feeling of repose and 
refreshment. We have only to note that Dr. Damrosch’s interpreta- 
tion was marked, in an unusual degree, by precision, verve, and 
genuine artistic sentiment. We have not heard the last movement 
played with greater crispness of touch, accuracy of detail, and breadth 
of style. This Symphony is never given in New York without the 
question of the proper ¢empo of the Allegretto being raised ; although 
itis our impression that it has some time since been decided that 
the mark ‘“‘ Allegretto’? was a misnomer from the beginning. Be 
this as it may, all such denominations are more or less arbit- 
rary, and the right reading of any movement must be mainly left 
to the feeling of the conductor. To our thinking, Dr. Damrosch’s 
conception of this most profoundly pathetic of all symphonic move- 
ments was in perfect accord with its true character, and gave the re- 
quisite variety to a symphony which might otherwise seem too pre- 
vailingly hurried in tempo. The society is to be congratulated on 
having so successfully closed the season. The last concert was de- 
cidedly the best of the series, and it establishes a standard of excel- 
lence which the public will expect to see maintained in the future. 


“Lohengrin” at the Academy. 

WHAT was it that filled the Academy of Music to overflowing on 
Wednesday, a week ago? Was it the popularity of ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ 
with regular opera-goers, or the curiosity of a younger generation 
to hear a piece that is oftener promised than performed? Was it the 
devotion of Wagner’s confessed admirers, or the desire of callow 
critics to sit in judgment on the merits of a musician of whose work 
they were profoundly ignorant? Assuredly, the vast gathering that 
Sat or stood in crowded uncomfortableness was not made up exclu- 
sively of Wagner’s worshippers. Blonde and blue-eyed youth was 
represented, but not largely. In the boxes, as indeed throughout the 
body of the house, the familiar faces outnumbered the strange ; but 
in the gallery there were new-comers—young men and young women 
who, for upwards of three hours, elbowed each other good-naturedly 
for standing room, commenting more freely, be it said, than they ap- 
plauded. They were not lacking in attention so much as in enthusi- 
asm. They admired Lohengrin’s glistening armor, and the curved 
neck of the dusty swan that drew him across the stage. They admit- 
ted his triumph as a duellist, and wondered to see armed men fall 





prostrate before his upraised hand. But the plot seemed to interest 
them less than the exquisite melodies that are scattered with such a 
sparing hand along this masterpiece. It is no disparagement of Wag- 
ner’s claim to high rank as a composer to say that ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
could never become as popular as ‘‘ Faust’’ or ‘‘ Traviata.’’ In its 
kind it stands alone—like Shelley’s Lark and Milton’s Nativity ; but 
which of these poems has won the general reader in anything like the 
same degree as Evangeline or the May Queen? Unless, however, it 
be sung by an ideal company, ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ must fail to reach, not 
only the masses, but the average lover of good music. It was not 
sung by an ideal company last week. Campanini’s excellences— 
partly concealed by a hoarseness that marred many passages he had to 
sing—could not atone for Mme. Gerster’s deficiencies as an inter- 
preter of Wagner’s music. Again, the substitution of Mlle. de 
Belocca for Miss Annie Louise Cary, in the important role of Ortrud, 
was a capital error. If Colonel Mapleson simply desired—to use 
an expressive phrase—to give the fair contralto a show, he might have 
done Mile. de Belocca more effective service by casting her, a few 
nights before, in Mignon—a part as well-suited as Ortrud is ill-suited 
to her gifts. Further renditions of ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ should perhaps be 
postponed till the first performances in this country can at least be 
equalled. In the mean time, Mr. Mapleson might make arrangements 
for the production of a new work better adapted to the powers of his 
present company—“‘ Le Tribut de Zamora.”’ 


Mr. Mapleson’s Sunday Concerts. 


Mr. MAPLESON has lost nothing by the Sunday-night performances 
of his opera company. There have been no more crowded audiences 
in the Academy than those that listened to the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ 
and the miscellaneous selections that filled out the Sabbath pro- 
grammes. Last Sunday the house trembled beneath its turden of 
auditors. Everything was applauded. The ball-room dresses of 
Mme. Marie Roze and Miss Cary, the black coats of Campanini, 
Monti, and Galassi, were forgotten in the exquisite strains of ‘‘ Cujus 
Animam,”’ “‘ Pro Peccatis,’’ and the ‘‘ Inflammatus.’”” Campanini 
was hoarse ; and Mme. Marie Roze lacks the voice and the manner 
which qualify a singer to interpret high religious music. But the audi- 
ence was well disposed, and possibly cared more for Rossini’s melo- 
dies than for the men and women who sang them—certainly more 
than it did for the chorus, which failed to give adequate support to 
the leading singers. In the supplementary concert, though every 
piece was redemanded, the strongest outburst of enthusiasm was pro- 
voked by Signor Ravelli’s delightful singing of ‘“‘ M’Appari.”” A 
voice so fresh as that of this artist—a tenor so clear and of so sweet a 
quality—is not often heard in this part of the world ; nor do singers 
less richly gifted use, with one tenth his skill, such voices as they 
have. Mme. Sacconi proved to all who heard her that the harp is 
still an instrument worthy of a life’s devotion; and Mr. Liebling 
showed that even a young man may by diligent practice master the 
technical difficulties of piano-playing. 


The May Music Festival. 


THE Music Festival Committee should be very well pleased with 
the result of the auction sale of seats for the May Festival. The sum 
realized from the sale was about $20,000. The chairman of the Fes- 
tival Committee, Mr. John D. Prince, showed his appreciation by 
paying the highest premium, $480, for the first choice of boxes. The 
regular sale of seats which commenced on the 31st of March at 
Steinway Hall, and at the hat store of R. Dunlap, 179 Broadway, 
progresses successfully. Dr. Damrosch has published a list of 
names of the 241 musicians who will compose his orchestra. They 
are selected from the best of their profession in this and other cities. 
The principals of the string orchestra are : First violin, Arnold ; sec- 
ond violin, Lendner ; alto, Schwartz ; ’cello, Bergner ; double-bass, 
Pfeiffenschneider. Among the first violins are Rudolf Bial, Hamm, 
Brandt, Matzka, Mosenthal, J. and A. Bernstein, Faerber, and F. 
Hemmann of this city ; Rosewald and the Schaeffers from Baltimore ; 
Bendix from Cincinnati, and Fehling from Philadelphia. Baetens, 
from Cincinnati, is among the altos. The orchestra is to be com- 
posed as follows: First violin, forty ; second violin, forty ; alto, 
twenty-eight ; ’cellos, twenty-six ; double-bass, twenty-six ; six flutes 
and picculoes, four oboes, two English horns, four clarinets, eight bas- 
soons, twelve horns, sixteen trumpets, fourteen trombones, ten tym- 
pani, and two harps, besides big drum, and cymbals. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

R. Worthington will have ready next month the second part of the 
third supplement to Watts’ ‘‘ Dictionary of Chemistry.” 

THERE are rumors afloat in Philadelphia that some hitherto 
unsuspected correspondence has been discovered in that city which 
throws new light upon the character of Lucien Bonaparte. The date 
and the manner of the publication of this ¢vouvazlle have not yet 
been made known. 
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By arrangement with Cassell, Petter & Galpin, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons will publish a ‘‘ History of the Free Trade Movement in Great 
Britain,’’ by Aug. Mongredieu. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have on exhibition at their store, 755 Broadway, 
a fine copy of Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.’’ The plates, of which 
there are seventy-one in seven portfolios, were selected by a personal 
friend of Mr. Ruskin, who no doubt profited by the experience and 
advice of the venerable art critic. 


That D. Appleton & Co. should think it worth while to devote a 
whole series to home books shows what a widespread interest there 
is in anything relating to the furnishing or arranging of houses. The 
two first volumes in this series are now ready—‘‘ Building a Home,”’ 
by A. Oakey ; and ‘* How to Furnish a Home.”’ 


Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison has written a little book on 
“Women’s Handiwork in Modern Homes,” which Charles Scribner’s 
Sons will soon publish. It will be illustrated by Louis C. Tiffany, 
Miss Rosina Emmet, George Gitson, Mrs. Wheeler, Miss Dora 
Wheeler, and others, and will contain four colored plates. Mrs. Har- 
rison is known as a writer for the magazines, and as an active 
worker in the Society of Decorative Art. 


In addition to Mr. Emerson’s ‘‘ Personal Impressions of Thomas 
Carlyle,’’ the May Scridner will contain an able critique of Carlyle’s 
literary work, by Mr. George Saintsbury, whose Life of Dryden 
is reviewed in this paper. The well-known Cameron portrait of 
Carlyle has been engraved on wood by Cole, and will serve as a 
frontispiece to the magazine, which will also have a full and interesting 
notice of the Reminiscences. The same number will contain an 
article on Jenny Lind by Sir Julius Benedict. An interesting accom- 


paniment of this article will be a finely engraved portrait by Cole, 
from a daguerreotype in the possession of Mrs. Edward Seguin. 


At the sale of the ‘‘ Spring Collection’’ of paintings at Kirby’s Gal- 
lery, last week, Gabriel Max’s St. Cecelia was bought for $3985 by 
Mr. James De Woolf Cutting, of this city. 


We have received the American Travelers’ Fournal, a new paper 
published monthly in Chicago and New York. Its character is clearly 
indicated by its name, and it seems well adapted to supply the pre- 
sumed want which has prompted its publication. 


A new translation by Mrs. A. L. Wister, ‘‘ The Eichhofs,’’ from the 
German of Moritz von Reichenbac, will shortly be issued by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Reichenbac is a new name on this side of the 
water ; but the novel-reading public seem to have implicit faith in 
Mrs. Wister’s ability to cater to their tastes. 


Shakspeare and Poe are to be remembered on April 23d, the anni- 
versary of the former’s birthday, at the Academy of Music in this city. 
The substantial result of this ‘““ Poets’ Festival ” will be turned over 
to the Poe Statue Fund. The reading of original poems and tableaux 
vivants will be the features of the entertainment. A number of well- 
known poets and actors have been invited to take part. 


A memoir of Count de Gasparin has been translated and edited, with 
notes and an introduction, by O. O. Howard. De Gasparin was the 
author of the “‘ Uprising of a Great People,’’ and the husband of Mme. 
de Gasparin of pious memory. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who announce 
this volume, will also publish ‘* Novel Contrasts,’’ a tale of the North 
and South, which, strange to say, is devoted to no political purpose, 
but aims rather to give a picture of Southern society before the war. 











SSENA NURSERIES. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 





(LIMITED), 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


(Near New York City.) 


NEW AND IMPORTANT ART BOOKS, 


Imported and for sale by 
J, W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 


LUXEMBOURG GALLERY. Les Chefs d’(Euvre 
dans le Gallerie du Luxembourg. Forty-two large 
Photogravures of the most notable examples of 
Modern French Art, with numerous vignettes, 
etc. Folio, tastefully bound in cloth gilt, $36. 

LA COMEDIE FRANCAISE 1680-1880. Par Ar- 
sSENE HoussaAyg. 32 large portraits en pied of the 

of the y reproduced in photogra- 
vure, with descriptive Pit vignettes, etc. Folio, 


waar ilt, OP; 

RKS E. MEISONNIER. CGuvres Com- 
ane Reproductions in Photogravure from all the 
works of this celebrated artist. Folio, 18x2€, 





Send three 3-cent stamps for large new Descriptive Catalogue. a, Te be pullianed by sbemipten, 25 pete 


wie ‘monthly—at $7.50. Orders must be for the 





L. PRANC & CO.’S 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


“2 CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 


yearly issue of 13 parts. 

MUNTZ, RAPHAEL. Sa Vie, son (Euvre et son 
Temps. Nearly 200 illustrations. a 8vo, 658 
pages, broche, ¢,. 50; morocco gilt, 

HAVARD’S LA HOLLAND A VOL *D'OISEAU. 
Illustrated by LaLanne. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 


12. 
«#*, Entire edition exhausted in Paris in a fortnight. 


L’EXPOSITION DES BEAUX-ARTS (Salon of 
1880). 34 charming photogravures after the most 





BASTER CARDS FOR 1881. 


ily use. -- Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
d, easily digested and adinirably Mutter. Illustrated, imperial 8vo, paper, $15. 


— ——— notable pictures. Royal 8vo, paper, $12 


SENSIER (ALFRED). La Vieet L’ ene de J. F. 





NEW EASTER EGG CARDS 





adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 


EUGENE FROMENTIN. Par Louis Gonse, Il- 


lustrated, imperial 8vo, paper, 


GONCOURT (ED. et JULES). L’Art du Dix- 
huitiéme Siécle. Illustrated. 


*, By subscription. 13 — 4to, paper (issued 
Srosexenlntetleforfumiien,” * | bi-monthly), at §3.60 per par 
VAN DYCK ET SES ELEVES. Par ALFRED Mi- 
EAST ER DOVE, Sold by Grocers everywhere. CHELS. Illustrated, imperial 8vo, paper, $6. 
-W. BAKER & CO. ORNAMENTAL JEWELRY OF THE RENAIS- 
Dorchester,. Mass, sance in Relation to Costume, 30 plates, mostly in 





EASTER CHARIOT, - 
EASTER BOAT. 


These Cards can also be had with 


RICH SILK FRINGE AND TASSELS. 


NEW BIRTHDAY CARDS. 





THE SALE OF THE 


— = woes —— B . 7 in 3 parts, royal 4to, 


DES @NS “FOR DECORATIVE FURNITURE AND 
Chamber Arrangement and Guide to Upholstery. 
72 fine plates. ‘To be completed in 6 parts, folio, 


VALUABLE LIBRARY | cigaeg™, dove 
OF THE LATE 
REV, E, H. CHAPIN, D.D., 


Will take place MONDAY, April 18, and 
following days. 


Eau-Forte en 1881. Thirty large 
— Etchings by the best modern French artists. 
nore folio, portfolio, $15. Paris. 

ETCHINGS. L’lllustration Nouvelle. Par une So- 
ciété de Peintres-Graveurs a l’Eau-forte. 46 fine 
original etchings. Folio, unbound, $7.50. 

(An elaborate list of Art Publications gratis 
on application. 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Library is large and so miscellaneous in character 
that the sale will be of interest and advantage to many 
classes of readers and book-buyers. 


The Catalogue, of 4157 lots, is now ready, and copies 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 


BANGS & CO., Auctioneers, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York 








DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York. 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any ad 
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TOWN TOPICS. 


Spanish Lace is fashionable. 


a*s 


Bead trimming will be worn this Spring. 


«*s 


On dit that Jerseys will be worn this Spring more than 
ever before. 
at 
Some of the new Spanish lace fichus at James Mc- 
Creery & Co.'s are very elegant. 
«*s 
James McCreery & Co. have beautiful parasols suited 
to accompany various costumes. 
«*s 
Silks displaying the rarest new shades have been re- 
ceived by Messrs. James McCreery & Co. 


as 


Some beautiful specimens of seasonable hosiery are 
to be seen at James McCreery & Co.’s. 


ae 


Very handsome are some of the new patterns of Table 
Damask shown by James McCreery & Co. 


a* 


Portiéres and Curtains are made by Messrs. McCreery 
to harmonize with other decorations. 
Pal 
Cornices and rods and rings for window curtains or 
portiéres may be found at James McCreery & Co.’s. 
a* 
“ Broadway and Eleventh Street” is the central 
meeting place for admirers of beautiful goods. 
a* 
Very pretty Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs are 
those with bright-colored borders of pronounced plaids. 


as 


Bouquets of artificial flowers at James McCreery & 
Co.’s (fit to be worn on the person) are extremely 
natural. 

a* 

Textile fabrics employ the essential element of 
color in the most delightful forms for the household 
decoration. 

«*s 

Cretonne draperies shown by Messrs. James Mc- 
o— < Co. emulate very successfully the effects of 

aw Silk. 


#* x 


Some of the Satin or Radzmere Dress Fronts, adorned 
with faceted jet and steel beads, are extremely ele- 
gant. 

ay 

Particularly ehic is the Bayadere Cloth, with stripes 
of glittering gold, lately imported by Messrs. James Me 
Creery & Co, 

ae 

With Messrs. James McCreery & Co. every day is an 
opening day, and novelties are placed upon the coun- 
ters each morning. 

o*s 

Useful articles, suitable for presents for gentlemen 
may be found in the Furnishing Department at James 
McCreery & Co.'s. 

ane 

Among Messrs. James McCreery & Co.’s superb stock 
of Camel’s-Hair Shawls are some beautiful ‘ates 
Valley Gems. 

ate 

There is apo boldness shown this season than ever 
before in the employment of the most striking Dress 
Silks from the looms of France. 


a*s 


Elegant 1% cody table, bedroom, nursery, and 
rson may ound in great variety at Messrs. s 
MeCesery & Co.’s establishment. ’ _— 


ate 


Messrs: James McCreery & Co. are daily placing new 
and exclusive novelties upon the counters of the Dress 
Goods Department. 

a*s 

A representative of James McCreery & Co. who has 
lately returned to this country reports the leaning of 
fashion as altogether in favor of those laces possessin 
the most marked and definite patterns, such as English 
and Irish Point, Point de Venice, Spanish Lace, and 
certain types of rich Valenciennes. The beautiful col- 
lection of these laces which Messrs. McCreery have 
lately secured is well worthy of inspection, and in some 
of the comparatively inexpensive Spanish Lace there 
will be found motives in in the elaborately wrought de- 


~ signs that show them to have been drawn by masters of 


decorative art. As these laces lend themselves to the 
purposes of personal adornment even more happily than 
those of flimsy and feeble design, they are commended 
to persons of good taste. 





“ Bonnet 


Black Silk. 


Messrs. C. Bonnet & Co., of 
Lyons, have made us exclusive 
New York Agents of their 





‘“« Duchesse Black Silks.” 


This“ Bonnet” silk is celebrated 
for purity of silk texture, free- 
dom from foreign substances, 
beauty of finish, and lowness of 
price. 

A careful inspection of these 
silks in all grades, from $1 15 
to $4 50, is invited, and to fa- 
cilitate it we will cheerfully give 
samples for comparison. 


Lord &3 Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





APPLETONS’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


A New Series of New Hand-Volumes at low 
price, devoted to all Subjects pertaining 
to Home and the Household. 


NOW READY: 
BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 


HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illus- 
trated, 


IN PREPARATION: 
THE HOME GARDEN. 
HOME GROUNDS. 
AMENITIES OF HOME. 
HEALTH AT HOME, 


Other volumes to follow. 


The volumes will in some instances be illustrated. 
Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design, r2mo. 
Price, 60 cents each. 





THE 


LAND OF GILEAD. 


WITH EXCURSIONS IN THE LEBANON. 


By LAuRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo 
cloth. Price, $2. 


‘* His journeys took him quite off the beaten tracks of 
tourists and archzological explorers ; he got an ‘inside 
view,’ so to call it, of native life and manners ; he saw 
something of the wandering Bedouins ; and we know of 
no recent book on Palestine which is really so instruct- 
ive, from which the reader can derive so large a fund of 
entertainment.” —Zclectic Magazine. 


** After the learned disquisitions of antiquarians and 
Biblical students, the tedious minutiz of scientific ex- 
plorers, and the arid jocularity of professional humorists, 
it is refreshing to read an account of the most interest- 
ing country in the world which is at once vivid and nat- 
ural, picturesque in description, animated in narrative, 
and with archzological and ethnical notices that are 
instructive without being recondite.”’ 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, ° 
i, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York, 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Will Publish Immediately 
TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 


L 
RAWLINSON’S 


ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 


be Tie, Gat. ee the Soden S ~ ger| 
orld, The History, , and Antiquities o 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Perna. Col- 

lected from Ancient and Modern Sources. By 
¥ Ggorce Raw.inson, M.A., Professor of Ancient 

History in Oxford University. From the latest Eng- 

lish Edition. Illustrated with maps and 657 engrav- 

ings. 3 vols., 8vo, handsomely printed and bound. 

A want has long been felt for a good edition at a mod- 
ne price of Rawlinson’s authoritative and interesting 
work. 

The aim has been to supply this want by a complete 
and thoroughly well-executed edition in convenient form 
and at nearly half.the price of the English edition, the 
only one heretofore obtainable. 

“Tt evinces ant industry, carefulness, elabora- 
tion, and completeness. His excellency consists in 
bringing together the scattered information that exists 
respecting the old monarchies of the world, and in pre- 
senting it with lucid compactness. Its great merits 
the most captious critic cannot deny.” — London 
Athenaeum. n 


A **8TUDENT’S EDITION” OF 


LUBKE'S HISTORY OF ART, 


Edited by Crarence Coox. Complete in 2 vols., small 
8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, $7.50. 

*,* The Original Edition will be kept in stock as 
heretofore. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $14. 

Since the publication of Liibke’s History there has 
arisen an increasing demand for the work as a text-book 
for art clubs, schools, and private students. The fine 
edition being considered both expensive and incon- 
venient for such uses, the Student’s Edition is issued to 
meet this demand. While the price is but little more 
than half that of the original edition, the volumes are 
made more portable, and that without sacrifice of excel- 
lence in the mechanical execution. 

‘*In the new interest in Art awakened in this coun- 
try these volumes — to be the primer of all artists 
and art admirers. here is no other work of equal 
value accessible to the reader.”"—N. Y. Independent. 

“It is the only work of its kind from which those 
who aim at general culture can obtain a sufficient idea 
of one of the broadest fields of human activity con- 
cerning which every one nowadays is expected to 
know something.” —Cuarves C. PEerkIns. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
WOLTMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT, 
Early Christian, and Medieval Paintings. Edited 
by Prof. Sydney Colvin. Royal 8vo, illustrated, $7.50. 
BURCKHARDT’S CIVILIZATION OF THE 
Period of the Renaissance in Italy. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
ROSINA EMMET’S PRETTY PEGGY, AND 
other Ballads. 8vo, $2.50. 
RICHARD MARKHAM’S ABOARD THE MA- 
vis and Around the Yule Log. Profusely illustrated, 
each, $1.50. 


‘Third Edition, Twenty-sixth Thousand, is now ready of 
E. P. ROE’S LATEST STORY, 


A DAY OF FATE. 


*,* The following — indicate the popularity of Mr. 
oe’s Stories : 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY 
. Is in its 34th Thousand. 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? Is in its 23d Thousand. 
OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BUR 
Is in its 34th Thousand. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST 
Is in its 33d Thousand. 
NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART 
Is in its 27th Thousand. 
A KNIGHT OF THE XIXtn CENTURY 
Is in its 26th Thousand. 
A FACE ILLUMINED Is in its 26th Thousand. 
A DAY OF FATE (Latest) Is in its 26th Thousand. 
Making a total of over 225,000 volumes. Each one 
vol., r2mo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 755 Broadway, New York. 





The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DEVOTED TO 

Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 
J. L. & J. B. GILDER, . . EpITors. 

Address the Criric Printing and Publishing Co. 

7857 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Subscriptions received at the office.) 
Single copies ro cents, $2 a year in advance. 


ALDRICH'S WRITINGS! 


NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 


As a writer of brief and thoroughly entertaining 
Sita, i with natural humor, and always 
delightfully poetic in the descriptive passages, he is 
not surpassed by any other of our authors.—BAvARD 
Tay.or, in New York Tribune. 

Marjorie Daw and Other People, . $1 50 
Prudence Palfrey, . ; ‘i . I 50 
The Queen of Sheba, . ‘ . I 50 
The Stillwater Tragedy, «a Bi 
The Story of a Bad Boy, . . I 50 
The Story of a Cat. Translated 

from the French by Mr. ALDRICH. 

Illustrated with silhouettes, . . 100 








POEMS. 


I have been reading some of the poems this evening, 
and find them rich, sweet, and imaginative in such 
a@ degree that I am sorry not to have fresher sympa- 
thies in order to taste all the delight that every reader 
ought to draw from them. I was conscious, here and 
there, of a delicacy that I hardly dared to breathe 
upon.—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 

Cloth of Gold, . 5 ae - $1 50 
Flower and Thorn, . a . « Bag 

The above in half calf, each, . » 300 
Baby Bell. Illustrated, . . » I 50 

Tree calf or morocco, . : - 5 00 
XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Sonnets. 

Illuminated title, vellum cover, . 1 00 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
By Storrorp Brooke. 
Cloth, r2mo, 360 pages, $1.50. 
This new volume of sermons, by the most eloquent 
of English preachers, is by far the most important pre- 
sentation of his religious thought which has yet ap- 





THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


By Frances Power Conse. 
Authorized edition. Cloth, 12mo, $r. 

No new book of this season has been received with 
more favor by the critics and the public than this of 
Miss Cobbe’s. It has already taken a place amon 
standard works as an authority upon a subject whic’ 
will always be of profoundest interest to thoughtful 


women, 
BELIEF IN GOD. 


By Minor J. SavaGe. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 

This new book by the brilliant and earnest pastor of 
the Church of the Unity, Boston, is a masterly discus- 
sion, from a purely rationalistic point of view, of the 
ultimate problems which must some day present them- 
selves to every thinking mind. As such it is likely to be 
read and commended by many who cannot agree with 
the author on all points. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publishers, Bookselters, Stationers, 
And Printers. 

HAVE REMOVED 


their place of business to the extensive and 
conveniently located premises, 


Nos, 27 and 29 WEST 23d STREET, 


four doors from the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
They invite the attention of the public to 
their large and carefully selected stock of 
Standard and current Publications, Fine 
Stationery, etc., etc. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, o1 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

















JeNnvap % Eo. 

a. 4 ‘ Fas sy A 

5) Cox SS ‘ 
COPYRIGHTED. 


CELEBRATED HATS, 

178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 
CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 











MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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New York Music Festival, 
Dr. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, Conductor. 


‘FOUR EVENING CONCERTS: 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, May 3, 4, 6, 7. 
THREE AFTERNOON CONCERTS: 
Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, May 4, 5, 7. 

IN THE SEVENTH REGIMENT 
ARMORY 


Fourth and Lexington Avs., between 66th and 67th Sts. 
MAIN CHORUS, 1200 VOICES. 
Supplementary Chorus of 1z00 Young Ladies from 
Normal College, and 250 Boys from various Church 
Choirs of this City. 
ORCHESTRA OF 250, 
Comprising the best musicians of the country. 
SOLOISTS: 
Mme. ETELKA GERSTER, 
Miss ANNE LOUISE CAR 
SIGNOR ITALO GAMPANINE. 
Mr. MYRON W. ee dene 
Mrs. IMOGENE B ROW N, 
Miss ANTONIA HENNE. 
Mr. emane REMMERTZ, 
Mr. E. STODDARD, 
Mr. ADOLPH SOHST, 
Mr. W. C. TOWER 
Mr. THEO. J. TOE 
Mr. S. P. WARREN, and others. 
PRICES O¥ TICKETS: 
SEASON TICKETS, including reserved seats on 
Floor. for Afternoon and Evening Concerts each $10 00 
= TICKETS, in Boxes, on Floor—each 
SEASON TICKETS, in Boxes, in Balcony—each 
WANES dus 5idy<b obddcak tnsebed>- Baas nce goeonaes oa 
The Boxes vary _ sixe, accommodating three, four, 
and five persons eac 
SINGL RESERVED. SEAT TICKETS, 
Chairs, for each Evening Concert.............. 
SINGLE RESERVED-SEAT TICKETS, 
Chairs. for each Afternoon Concert............ 
—- SEATS, BOXES, for each 
Evening Concert..... -$3 00 and 3 50 
SINGLE _—— BOXES, for each 
Afternoon Concert. .........0-20.00.0. 2 50 and 3 50 
SINGLE ADMISSION TICKETS—each....... I 00 
The sale of season tickets is now opened at Steinway 
Hall, and at the hat store of R. Dunlap & Co., No. 179 
Broadway, until April 16, after which the sale of seats 
for single concerts will begin. 


500 SCREENS. 


A. A. Vantine & Co. 


Have lately received a 


LARGE INVOICE 


SCREENS, 


CONSISTING OF 


2,3, 4 & 6 Fold, 


15 00 





@ 


And ranging in price from 


$2.00 t0$200,00 each 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 


827 & 829 BROADWAY. 


Near 13th St. 





THE POET'S FESTIVAL, 


APRIL 23, 


COMMEMORATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF 


SHAKESPEARE'’S BIRTH, 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


April 23, afternoon and evening, for the 
benefit of the 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Among the poets invited, who will read or write 
original poems for the occasion, are : 





OuiveR WENDELL Ho.mgs, 
W. D. Howe ts, 

E. C. StepMan, 

R. H. Stopparp, 

J. T. TRowsrince, 

J. G. Hotianp, 

Watt WuitTman, 


Gerorce E, Montcomery, 
J. Bove O'REILLY, 
Witiiam WINTER, 
CHARLES DE Kay, 
Epcar Fawcett, and 
Gro, P, Laturop. 


Lester WALLACK and other prominent actors will 
represent their profession. 





The Tableaux Vivants, illustrating the 
poems, will include: 


‘* THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” 


SHAKESPEARE, 
“* THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” TENNYSON. 
“ TALLA ROOKH,’’ Moore. 
“THE CORSAIR,” Byron. | 
“* LADY OF THE LAKE,” Scott. | 
“‘ ROBERT OF SICILY,” LONGFELLOW. 


PARKE GOODWIN has been invited for a 
brief address on Shakespeare, and ALGERNON | 


Edwards, Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall, Mrs. George B. Mc- | 


S. SULLIVAN for one upon Poe. 





MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. General Geo. W. Cullum, 
Mrs. General Di Cesnola, Mrs. E. W. Stoughton, Mrs. 
Dr. Cook, Mrs. W. R. Coleman, Mrs, George Peabody, 
Mrs. John N. Robinson, Mrs. F. A. P. Barnard, Mrs, 
John Sherwood, Mrs. John R. Brady, Mrs. Wm. A, 
Hammond, Mrs. John Taylor Johnston, Mrs. Jonathan 


Clellan, Mrs. Algernon Sullivan, Mrs. V. Botta, Mrs. 
Charles P. Daly, Mrs. S..L. M. Barlow, Mrs. W. H. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Dinsmore, Mrs. R. O. Doremus, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Mrs. F. C. Barlow, Mrs. D. Colden 
Murray, Mrs. George L. Rives, Mrs. Robert Cutting, 
Mrs. H. E. Pellew, Mrs. Howard Crosby, Mrs. Paul 
Dahlgren, Mrs. Frances C. Barlow, Mrs. Henry Villard. 





Tickets.—Reserved Seats, $2; Boxes, 
$8, $10 ($12 and $20, Proscenium) ; Second 
Balcony, $1. Admission, $1. For sale by 
Mrs. F. A. P. BARNARD, Columbia College, 
49th Street and Madison Avenue; Mrs. R. 
O. Doremus, 40 East 38th Street ; Mrs. C. 
S. LONGSTREET, 122 West 42d Street. 














ANNOUNCEMENT! 


EXHIBITION AND SALE - 


OF THE 


GIFFORD PAINTINGS. 


On the evenings of MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
April 1x and 12, we will sell at auction, without reserve, 
by order of the Executors, 


AT CHICKERING HALL, 


The Valuable Paintings, 


Works of and belonging to the Estate of the famous 
Artist, 


SANFORD R. GIFFORD, N.A,, 


DECEASED. 


The collection comprises one hundred and fifty-one 
examples, and includes 


THE IMPORTANT PICTURES 
Exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 


AND KNOWN A8 THE 


‘(Gifford Memorial Collection,” 


AS WELL AS 


MANY VERY FINE SPECIMENS OF THIS 
GIFTED ARTIST'S WORKS NEVER 
BEFORE SHOWN OUTSIDE 
OF HIS STUDIO. 


THE PAINTINGS ARE NOW ON FREE EXHI- 
BITION Day and Evening 


AT OUR ART GALLERY 
845 Broadway (Opposite Wallack’s), 


CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD OF 


THOS. E. KIRBY & CO., Auctioneers, 
845 and 847 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FROUDE’S CAESAR. Casar. A Sketch. By James 
AnTHOoNy Froupg, Editor of ‘“‘ Reminiscences by 

‘§ Thomas Carlyle.” t2mo, cloth, with Portrait and 
Map,'60 cents; 4to, paper, 20 cents. 


II. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by Prince RICHARD 
METTERNICH. ¢ Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Parts I. and II., 4to, paper, 20 
cents each. 

{¥#F Also, in press, a duodecimo edition. 
ITI, 

DEAN' STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical Sub- 
jects. By A. P. Stantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


IV. 
DRYDEN. “By Gzorce Saintssury. 12mo, cloth 
cents. The latest volume issued in the “ English 
en of Letters.” 


V. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; including 
his Letters and Opinions. With a View of the Men, 
Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A. Complete in One Volume, 
over goo pages, with Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2; 

, in Two Parts, 4to, paper, 20 cents each. 


VI. 

CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James ANTHONY FRoupE. 
4to, paper, 15 cents; ramo, cloth, Illustrated by Thir- 
teen Portraits, 50 cents. 


VII. 
THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civiliza- 


tion? By Artuur Mitcuetrt, M.D., LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, $3. 
VIII. 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE. The 
Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of Social 
Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. With Copious and Practical Hints upon the 
M s and C ies of Every Relation in Life, 
at Home, in Society, and at Court. Interspersed with 
Numerous Anecdotes. By Tue LounGcer In Socigty. 
4to, paper, 20 cents. 





Ix, 

MADAME DE STAEL: A Study of her Life and Times. 
The First Revolution and the First Empire. By AbEL 
Srevens, LL.D. With Two Portraits, Two Vols. 
z2mo, cloth, $3. 


The New Novels. 


from Exile. By James Payn. 15 cents. 

into the Shade, and other Stories. By Mary Cecit 
Hay. 15 cents. 

His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. 
By the author of ‘“‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 
cents ; also, r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Joun Hunt. 20cts. 

Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By Witttam Biack. 
1s cents. Also in z2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. Bracxsurneg. 
15 cents. 

Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 

Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. By Mary Cr- 
ctu Hay. 15 cents. 

: ington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. d 
— A Tale of the Christ. By Lewis WALLACE. 
1.50. 





G3 Harper & Brotuers wil/ send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's CatatoGue mailed free on receipt 
of Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. . 





Scribner & Welford's 
NEW BOOKS. 


FLAGS: Some Account of their History and Uses. 
By A. Macczorce. Illustrated with six colored plates 
and 32 woodcuts, Small 4to, cloth, uncut, gilt top, $3.75. 
ConTEeNnTs: Introductory—Ancient Standards—Differ- 

ent Kinds of Flags, Gonfanon, Penon, Penoncel—Banners 

—Standards: the Royal Standard—Standards borne by 

Nobles—Flags of the Covenanters—National Flags—The 

Union Flag—The Union Jack—The Ensign—Special 

Flags—The Pendant—Signal and other Flags—Use of 

Flags in Naval Warfare—International Usageas to Flags 

—Flags of the British Army—Use of Flags by Private 

Persons—Foreign Flags: France—The American Flag— 

Other Foreign Flags—Conclusion—Index. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By Atrrep 
Rimmer. Illustrated with 54 wood engravings after the 
designs of Alfred Rimmer, Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt 
top, $4.20. 

Contents: Chapter I. From Belgrave to Market Dray- 
ton—II, Through Derbyshire—III. York, Barnard Castle, 
etc.—IV. York and the Washington Family—V. Leices- 
ter and Bosworth Field—VI. Melbourne, Burton, etc.— 
VII. Whittlesea, Crayland, and the Marshes—VIII. The 
Cinque Ports—1IX. Staffordshire and its Towns—X. Cam- 
bridge, Ely, and Peterborough—XI. Boston, Old and 
New—XII. Hawarden, Holywell, York, and Chidding- 
stone. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION OF THE 
Nineteenth Century, from the French of Edgar banger’ 
Forming an explanation and a defence of the policy of 
the French Government toward the Roman Church in 
France. 16mo, vellum, 75 cents. 


New Votume or Mayrair Liprary. 


THE BOOK OF CLERICAL ANECDOTES; 
or, The Antiquities, Humors, and Eccentricities of ‘the 
Cloth.” By Jacos Larwoop. 16mo, cloth limp, $1. 


New Volume.—Illlustrated Biographies of the 
reat Artists, 
SIR DAVID WILKIE. By Joun W. Motretr 
B.A. Illustrated with ro engravings, 12mo, cloth, $1.25" 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. amo, cloth, $2.40, 


Contents: Eton— Harrow — Winchester — Rugby— 
Westminster—Marlborough—The Charterhouse—Public- 
School Education. 


BOOKBINDINGS : Ancient, Medizval, and Modern, 
By Joserx CunpaLt. With 28 engravings from ex- 
amples formerly in the possession of Maioli, Grolier, 
Henry Deux, Diane de Poitiers, President de Thou, 
and other noted collectors; and from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris; the National Museum, Nuremberg ; 
the Imperial Library, Vienna; and the British and South 
Kensington Museums. Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled 
edges, gilt top, $r2. 


OLD DRURY LANE. Fifty Years’ Recollections 
of Author, Actor, and Manager. By Epwarp Stir- 
LING. 2 vols., r2mo, cloth, $8.40. 


UNBELIEF IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, as Contrasted with its Earlier and Later History. 
Being the age 0g Lectures for 1880. By JoHN 
Cairns. 8vo, cloth, $4.20. 


Practical Hand-books for Domestic and General Use. 


NEW VOLUME, READY THIS DAY. 

WATER: Its Composition, Collection, and Distribu- 
tion. By JoserH Parry, C.E, With numerous illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1. 3 





ALREADY ISSUED. 


1. THE SERVANT’S PRACTICAL, GUIDE. 

12mo, cloth, $1. 

2. HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. By A.Bany DE 

FoNnBLANQUE. 12mg, cloth, $r. 

3. PARTY-GIVING ON EVERY SCALE. amo, 

cloth, $1. 

4. THE MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. A 
Practical Guide to the Routine of Domestic Service. 
12mo, cloth, $r. 

FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry Tuomp- 
son, F.R.G.S. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND TONE OF GOOD SOCI- 
ETY. By a Member of the Aristocracy. Fifth 
edition. x2mo, cloth, $1. 


o 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


745 Broadway, New York. 





Burr Printinc House, 18 Jacos St.. N. Y. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Will Publish April 12th: 


a 


THE CAT. An Introduction to the Study 
of Back-boned Animals, especially Mam- 
mals. By St. GeorcGe MivartT. Very 
Sully illustrated, 200 illustrations. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 600 pages, $3.50. 

Mr. St. George Mivart is well known as one of the 
very first of living zodlogists. While accepting the prin- 
ciple of evolution in general, he is pases om the chief 
opponent of Mr. Darwin in denying its application to 
the human intellect. His previous investigations have 
been among the most important contributions to this 
great discussion, and he has now added his crowning 
work in his present exhaustive study of the vertebrates. 
He says, in his preface: ‘* The present volume is ex- 
pats intended to be an introduction to the natural 

istory of the whole group of dack-doned animals (since 
they are all formed according to one fundamental plan), 
but the subject has been so treated as to fit it also to 
serve as an introduction to Zodlogy generally, and even 
to mey itself, the main relations borne a cats, not 
only to the leading groups of animals, but also to plants, 
being here pointed out. he sciences subordinate to 

Biology are also enumerated and defined.” 


II, 


THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS. By Pro- 
fessor GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A, 1 vol., 
I2mo, with maps, $1. 

The first part of this book, Zarly Civilizations, dis- 
cusses the antiquity of civilization in Egypt and the 
other early nations of the East. The second part, 
Ethnic Affinities in the Ancient World, is an ex- 
amination of the ethnology of Genesis, showing its 
accordance with the latest results of modern ethno- 
graphical science. 


III, 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


FROUDE’S CESAR. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 

Authorized Edition, 75 cents. 

“Mr, Froude’s latest work, ‘Czsar,’ is affluent of 
his most distinctive traits, Nothing that he has written 
is more brilliant, more incisive, more interesting.”’— 
Harper's Monthly. 

IV. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS: Es- 
says on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A.P. 
STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. * 
Authorized Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
75 cents. 


‘* No scholar of taste, no lover of the historic art, no 
fine antiquarian, will read these essays without grateful 
emotions and manifold profit.”.—Boston Advertiser. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S NOVELS. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


THE MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS- 
VILLE. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


A HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 1 


vol., r2mo, $1.25. 


THE END OF THE WORLD. trvol., 
I2mo, $1.50. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


ROXY. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 








